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IF  THE  above  picture  of  Oregon  Homecom- 
ing Chairman  Thomas  Barry  and  Homecoming 
Hostess  Lee  Dejarnette  has  any  lesson  for  our 
times,  it  is  perhaps  that  our  men  should 
remain  on  the  campus  as  long  as  possible, 
where  pinup  work  can  be  done  at  first  hand. 

Many  of  our  chapter  advisers  tell  us  that 
their  most  worrisome  task  at  the  moment  is  to 
talk  fellows  out  of  packing  off  for  the  service 
when  their  best  job — for  both  self  and  country 
— can  be  done  on  the  campus. 

The  Journal  this  time  bespeaks  that  the 
state  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  still  vigorous. 
In  a  well -worded  message  Grand  Secretary 
Bill  Hindman  urges  that  our  entire  member- 
ship work  as  a  team  to  continue  to  keep  it  so. 
Grand  Officers  Sraolenske,  Buchanan,  and 
Pratt  provide  other  commentaries  which  may 
be    of   help    in    solving   chapter    difficulties. 

Articles  in  this  issue  include  full  accounts 
of  the  installation  of  the  new  chapters  at 
Boston  and  Bowling  Green.  Announced  are  the 
approaching  installations  at  Washburn,  Em- 
poria   State,    and    Omaha. 

Active  chapter  features  and  the  usual  de- 
partments   round    out    the    issue. 

— J.R. 
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¥  |v -i-'  £^     T}a  /j /\      ¥-i- 1       ^^^*''^  f^^^  it-things  are  likely  to  get  a  lot  worse  before 

LAu  I  is     I-  d  V  V     HI        ^^^^^  ^^^  ""^  better.  Barring  the  possibility  of  another 

World  War,  which  is  unpredictable,  it  looks  very 
much  like  all  of  us  are  going  to  be  living  from  one  period  of  crisis  to  another  for  many 
years  to  come.  If  such  is  to  be  the  case,  the  sooner  we  realize  it  and  adjust  our  way  of 
living  and  thinking  to  it,  the  better. 

We  must,  once  and  for  all,  give  up  our  ideas  of  "business  as  usual"  and  the  nice  but 
impractical  thoughts  that  the  good  old  days  are  going  to  return,  and  because  we  did 
something  successfully  one  way  in  the  past,  or  even  many  times,  that  we  can  always 
solve  our  problems  in  the  same  manner.  Now  is  the  time  for  realism  and  a  realistic 
approach  to  our  organization's  problems,  chief  of  which  is  not  jusi  survival,  but  continued 
success,  growth,  and  progress. 

One  thing  stands  out  far  above  all  others  and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  must  continue 
to  obtain  new  members,  if  we  are  going  to  succeed.  If  each  of  our  chapters  maintains 
an  adequate  membership  at  all  times,  all  other  problems  which  confront  us  eventually 
can  be  solved— without  adequate  manpower,  there  is  no  practical  solution. 

Indications  are  that  after  June,  1951,  quite  a  few  of  our  present  members  will  have 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  Armed  Services.  However,  as  many  or  more  of  our  present 
members,  if  they  are  in  the  upper  part  of  their  classes,  or  are  in  an  Army,  Navy,  Marine, 
or  Air  Corps  College  Reserve  Training  Program,  will  very  likely  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  college  until  they  graduate. 

The  thing  for  all  our  chapters  to  do  is  to  try  and  get  as  many  of  their  present  members 
as  possible  in  the  above  mentioned  categories  and,  at  the  same  time,  go  out  and  pledge 
as  many  good  men  as  necessary  who  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  staying  in  school. 

Except  for  our  members  who  are  now  in  various  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Units 
that  are  beipR.  called  into  Service^  all  our  members  will  be  allowed  to  stay  in  College  until 
the  end  of\m\^AKZi^yiso£y^  j.u\^.  Dm^^^Qi^U  miiiQm^fl^  students  in  good  standing 
in  College  for  t^^h~P^f4iQf\HWi'^*-^ih?yX^J3^  can  change  this  period 

ilVdhMWisWl  Velili  Bf?  yjft  ^BWt 
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chapters  ,in  good  shape  ana  adequately  filled  with  members  who  have  a  good  chance 
to  continue  their  education.  Men  who  are  good  scholars— especially  ones  enrolled  in 
engineering,  scientific,  or  pre-medical  courses— veterans,  or  any  men  who  are  in  Army, 
Navy,  Marine,  or  Air  Corps  College  Reserve  Training  Programs,  are  all  good  prospects 
for  immediate  pledging.  Start  pledging  them  now,  initiate  them  before  the  end  of  this 
school  year,  and  thus  insure  your  chapter  of  adequate  manpower  to  operate  a  full  program 
next  fall.  To  not  only  survive,  but  to  succeed,  prosper  and  grow  through  this  crisis,  each 
chapter  must  rush  and  pledge  continuously— not  just  once  or  twice  a  year  as  formerly- 
rushing  must  be  an  every  day  activity  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  overcoming  all  obstacles 
which  face  us. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  other  fraternities  may  have  to  drastically  curtail  their  activities, 
or  even  become  temporarily  dormant,  but  if  we  in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  remain  alert,  on 
our  toes  at  all  times,  and  constantly  build  up  our  membership,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  be  our  fate. 

All  of  us  who  are  really  interested  in  preserving  our  Fratenuty,  and  know  what  it 
means  to  us  and  others  who  have  come  before,  are  bound  and  determined  to  sec  it  con- 
tinue going  forward.  If  it  cannot  remain  strong  and  contintie  to  progress  during  good 
and  bad  times,  it  is  not  worthy  of  our  efforts;  likewise,  we  are  not  worthy  of  membership 
in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  if  we  are  not  willing  to  give 

our  organization  extra  time,  effort,  and  support    (aI .JLt.<C<M»%>  U)  .   H-'"'iP'v.<i ,  Q,, 
when  the  going  gets  tough. 

GRAND  SECRETARY 
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The  Journal  welcomes  sincere  and  thought- 
ful letters  from  readers,  since  frank,  representa- 
tive expressions  of  opinion,  pro  and  con,  con- 
structive and  critical,  from  far  and  near,  from 
active  and  alumnus,  are  the  real  voice  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon. 

Round  Robins 

With  the  world  situation  as  it  is  many  of  our 
men  will  be  going  off  to  the  services,  and  in 
fact  many  of  them  have  already  gone.  We 
should  not  forget  these  men  just  because  they 
don't  happen  to  be  around  the  campus  or  chap- 
ter rooms  now.  They  carry  the  spirit  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
we  should  do  all  we  can  to  let  them  know  that 
we  still  think  of  them.  Several  boys  who  have 
gone  to  the  service  from  our  chapter  have  com- 
plained that  they  don't  get  enough  letters  from 
the  boys  in  the  chapter. 

I've  heard  that  that  is  the  case  most  every- 
where. Therefore  I  should  like  to  suggest  some- 
thing that  I  know  they  would  appreciate.  Each 
chapter  should  send  round  robins  to  each  of 
their  men  in  the  service.  Each  man  should  write 
a  note  to  the  individual  on  a  single  large  sheet 
of  paper,  until  the  whole  chapter  has  written 
something  on  it.  It  should  be  then  sent  to  the 
man.  It  would  not  only  let  him  know  that  the 
chapter  had  not  forgotten  him,  but  would  be 
something  for  him  to  keep  to  remind  him  of 
the  good  times  he  had  with  his  brothers  back 
home.— Clyde  Ragsdale,  historian,  Oklahoma 
Alpha,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Share  Your  Know-how 

As  for  procedures  on  chapter  operation,  we 
have  nothing  particularly  outstanding.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  possible  we  would  like  to  have 
complete  information  on  this,  including  the  ma- 
terial not  published  in  the  Journal  for  want 
of  space.— Sherod  M.  Cooper,  Jr.,  historian, 
Pennsylvania  Mu,  1815  N.  Park  Ave.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Kind  Word 

I  like  your  make-up  and  selection  of  material 
very  much.  You  must  put  a  lot  of  care  and 
thought— and  imagination— into  your  magazine. 
Congratulations  upon  a  fine  finished  product— 
Katherine  Davis,  Editor,  To  Dragma  of  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi,  2403  E.  Market  St.,  New  Albany, 
Ind. 

She^s  No  Raby  Now 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  looking  through  the 
October  Journal  and  saw  a  familiar  picture  of 
the  Smolenske  family-Dad,  Mother,  my  brother 


The  G.P.'s  daughter.  She's  Aunt  Donna  now. 

Jack  and  his  wife,  and  myself.  I  read  the  cap- 
tion and  was  horrified  to  read  "baby  Donna  Vir- 
ginia." 

I  protest.  It  is  true  that  I  am  the  youngest  in 
the  family,  but  this  is  carrying  it  too  far:  5'  6" 
is  pretty  tall  for  a  baby  and  the  "19"  applies  to 
age  in  years,  not  months.  In  view  of  the  fine 
tribute  to  my  dad,  I've  put  aside  my  injured 
pride,  but  please  don't  do  it  again.— Donna 
Virginia  Smolenske,  Denver,  Colo. 

■  Apologies  to  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Smolenske   family,   who   recently   acquired 

her  first  nephew.  To  Brother  Jack  and  his  wife, 
on  November  22,  1950,  was  born  a  son,  William 
John.  Congratulations  Jack,  Mrs.  Jack,  Grandpa, 
and  .  .  .  Aunt  Donna!— Ed. 

Gripe 

I  have  a  gripe.  The  picture  of  Gib  Dawson, 
one  of  our  football  players  for  the  famous  Texas 
Longhorns,  was  not  published  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Journal.— Joe  M.  Bell,  historian, 
Texas  Alpha,  Austin,  Tex. 

■  We  apologize  humbly,  for  it  was  a  sorry 
boner  for  us  not  to  print  a  picture  of  Texas 

Alpha's  Gib  Dawson,  "all-State  product  from 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  a  175-pound  sophomore  who  is 
expected  to  be  Texas'  best  break-away  runner 
since  All-American  Jack  Grain."  (See  cut,  page 
253.) 

Now  turn  the  page  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon's 
only  All-American  of  1950— Texas  Alpha's  Don 
Menasco.— Ed. 
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Don  Menasco,  all-American  from  Texas,  a  great  player  on  one  of  nation's   great  teams. 


All-American  Don  Menasco,  Texas 

Associated  Press  picks  Texas  Alphan  from  one  of  the  nation's  top 
five   football  teams   to   fill   defensive   end   slot  on   its  All-America. 


By   JOE    M.    BELL 


TEXAS  Sig  Eps  are  especially  proud  that  one 
of  their  own  members  has  won  the  high- 
est honor  possible  in  college  football— to  be 
chosen  an  All-American.  That  player  is  Don 
Menasco.  When  the  football  experts  of  the 
Associated  Press  had  cast  their  annual  poll 
at  the  1950  season's  end,  the  name  of  Don 
Menasco  stood  in  the  slot  of  defensive  end. 

The  honor  looms  even  larger  when  it  is 
considered  that  Don  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  a  team  said  by  many  to  be  the 
nation's  No.  1. 

Winner  of  the  Southwest  Conference  foot- 
ball race,  the  Longhorns  lost  but  one  game 
(by  one  point!)  in  regular  season  play— to 
Oklahoma.  Favored  in  the  Cotton  Bowl  on 
New  Year's  Day,  they  were  beaten  by  Ten- 
nessee by  a  score  of  20  to  14.  No  fault  of 
Don  Menasco  who  played  brilliantly. 

But  the  story  of  that  game  concerns  two 


Sig  Ep  teammates  of  Don's— of  All-American 
caliber  also. 

Sig  Ep  Quarterback  Ben  Tompkins  threw 
a  40-yard  pass  to  Sig  Ep  Gib  Dawson,  which 
resulted  in  a  TD  for  the  Longhorns.  Tomp- 
kins was  responsible  for  the  record  set  by 
Texas  in  completing  more  passes  than  any 
one  else  in  the  Southwest  Conference.  He 
tried  65  in  conference  play  and  completed 
40  for  a  percentage  of  .615. 

Menasco  is  a  junior  pliysical  education 
major  who  plans  to  coach  when  he  leaves 
school.  He  began  his  football  career  in  Long- 
view,  lettered  three  years  at  center  on  the 
Longview  High  School  football  team  and 
was  picked  for  the  all-state  team  in  1947. 
He  won  two  letters  each  in  basketball  and 
track,  where  his  specialty  was  running  the 
low  and  high  hurdles. 

Don  came  to  the  University  in  the  fall  of 
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1948  and  lettered  on  the  freshman  team  that 
year.  In  '49  he  won  a  place  on  the  varsity 
eleven  and  saw  action  both  offensively  and 
defensively.  This  year  Don  proved  to  be 
superior  defensively  as  a  linebacker,  al- 
though he  was  chosen  as  end  on  the  All- 
American  team.  Don  has  been  tagged 
"Tiger"  by  his  teammates  because  he  plays 
such  a  rough  and  tough  game,  even  though 
he  weighs  only  185  pounds. 

Throughout  the  football  season  sports 
writers  have  heaped  praise  upon  Don  for 
his  spectacular  play  against  the  opposing 
teams.  Twice  during  the  year  he  was  chosen 
as  the  top  lineman  of  the  week  in  the  South 
West  Conference,  and  one  other  time  he  was 
selected  as  the  co-lineman  of  the  week.  Be- 
sides his  main  activity  of  downing  opposing 
ball-carriers  with  his  low  tackles,  Don  has 
intercepted  passes,  recovered  fumbles,  and 
blocked  kicks,  one  of  which  resulted  in  a 
touchdown  for  the  Longhorns. 

Don  ran  the  low  and  high  hurdles  for  the 
fraternity  in  last  year's  track  meet,  and 
helped  the  chapter  win  the  fraternity  divi- 
sion trophy. 

Grid  fans  will  watch  Menasco  next  fall, 
and  also  his  Sig  Ep  teammates— Tomkins, 
another  junior,  and  Dawson,  a  soph. 


^       36,OOOTn     SIG     EP       it 


TIMOTHY  JOHN  FRANCIS  HOLLAND 
University   of  Delaware 


"MY  friends  and  enemies  call  me  Tim," 
says  Timothy  John  Francis  Holland, 
36,000th  initiate  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 
He  was  initiated  into  the  Delaware  Alpha 
chapter  (their  number  582)  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1950. 

Enrolled  in  the  School  of  Engineering, 
he  expects  to  receive  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  mechanical  engineering 
in   1953. 

His  four  years  in  Brooklyn  Technical 
High  School  ("I  live  in  the  land  of  the 
second-place  Dodgers,"  he  says)  were  de- 
voted to  fundamentals  of  aeronautical 
engineering. 

Two  of  the  four  years  during  which  he 
played  football  at  Tech  High,  his  team 
won  the  city  championship,  and  a  third 
year  it  missed  by  one  point. 

When  Tim  arrived  on  the  campus  at 
Delaware  his  two  interests  still  pursued 
him,  or  vice  versa.  Intent  on  becoming 
an  aeronautics  designer,  he  continued  to 
make  model  airplanes  in  his  spare  time. 
Moreover,  he  played  on  the  first  unde- 
feated freshman  football  team  in  the 
history  of  the  Blue  Hens.  During  the  past 
season  he  was  a  member  of  the  varsity. 

He  was  20  years  old  on  January  17. 


Gib  Dawson,  left  half,  Texas. 
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Boston  Iniversity 
Gets  Our  No.  104 

New  England  team  initiates  a  large 
group  on  campus  at  Boston;  national 
officials  present  charter  to  Massachu- 
setts  Gamma    chapter   November    11. 


liu-^toii  L.  Si;;  I'.p  lioii.sc  is  located  al 
63  Bay  State  Road,  has  three  floors,  is 
conslructrd    of    hrick    \vilh    stone    front. 


By   DirKSOlV   S(  OTT 

MEMBERS  of  the  colony  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity became  members  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  on  Armistice  Day  when  representa- 
tives of  the  Grand  Chapter  presented  a 
charter  in  the  name  of  Massachusetts 
Gamma,  and  initiating  teams  from  neighbor- 
ing chapters  inducted  the  colonists. 

The  charter  was  presented  by  Grand 
President  Dr.  William  C.  Smolenske,  of 
Denver.  The  National  organization  was  ad- 
ditionally represented  by  Grand  Secretary 
William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the 
Grand  Secretary  Frank  J.  Ruck,  Jr.,  and 
District  Governor  Trueman  L.  Sanderson. 

The  state's  Alpha  chapter  at  Massachu- 
setts was  installed  in  1912,  the  Beta  chapter 
at  Worcester  in  1938. 

The  installation  ceremonies  took  place  on 
Sunday,  November  12,  in  the  modern 
Gothic,  Daniel  L.  Marsh  Ghapel  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  new  Commonwealth 
Avenue  campus.  It  was  the  first  ofiBcial  stu- 
dent University  function  to  occur  in  the 
recently  completed  Chapel. 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  president  of  Boston 
University,  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Mid  Century  Fraternity"  and  the  critical 
era  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Grand  President 
Dr.  William  C.  Smolenske  issued  a  challenge 
to  the  Sig  Ep  brothers  and  then  presented 
the  charter  to  Charles  Francis  Mahoney, 
president  of  the  new  chapter.  In  accepting 
the  charter.  President  Mahoney  pledged  that 
the  group  would  strive  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  the  national  Frater- 
nity. 

Approximately  500  were  present  at  the 
ceremony,  including  University  trustees, 
faculty,  administration  officers,  pledges,  so- 
rority and  fraternity  representati\  es,  parents, 
and  friends. 

Weekend  festivities  began  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, November  10,  with  a  smoker  at  the 
chapter  house  located  in  Boston's  historic 
Back  Bay.  Guests  of  the  chapter  were  the 
Boston  Alumni  Association  headed  by  Dis- 
trict Governor  Trueman  L.  Sanderson,  de- 
gree teams  from  the  Alplia  chapter  at  the 
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University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Beta 
chapter  at  Worcester  Polytechnical  Institute, 
and  members  of  the  Pegis  Club,  Sig  Ep 
colony  at  M.I.T. 

Early  Saturday  morning  at  the  chapter 
house,  initiation  ritual  began  with  Governor 
Sanderson,  assisted  by  the  degree  teams, 
officiating  in  the  impressive  ritualism.  The 
interpretation  was  conducted  by  Dr,  Smol- 
enske  followed  by  installation  of  the  officers. 
Later,  at  a  general  meeting,  Grand  Secre- 
tary William  W.  Hindman,  Jr.,  and  Assistant 
to  the  Grand  Secretary,  Frank  J.  Ruck,  Jr., 
welcomed  the  chapter  into  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon.  President  Mahoney  then  presented  a 
gift  to  Governor  Sanderson  on  behalf  of  the 
chapter  in  appreciation  of  the  valuable  serv- 
ices rendered.  A  spontaneous  burst  of  ap- 
plause lasting  for  three  minutes  reflected 
the  deep  feeling  of  respect  and  appreciation 
that  the  brothers  have  for  Sandy. 

Those  initiated  included:  Virgil  L.  Rank- 
in, Charles  F.  Mahoney,  Peter  C.  Thorsell, 
William  F.  Ondrick,  Alan  C.  Snelgrove, 
Frederick  J.  Nassif,  Joseph  G.  Fogarty,  John 
P.  Rallis,  WilHam  P.  Nolan,  Dickson  O. 
Scott,  John  S.  Assenza,  John  T.  Fitzgerald, 
Edward  J.  O'Brien,  Richard  Fitzgerald, 
Harry   C.   Der  Vartanian,  John  D.  Tubbs, 


Grand  President  Smolenske  presents  charter 
to  Charles  Mahoney,  as  Daniel  L.  Marsh, 
president     of     the     University,     looks     on. 

Massachusetts  Gamma  brothers  together 
on  Chapel   steps  following   installation. 
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Portion  of  campus  showing  School  of  Theology  and  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Carleton  S.  Pritchard,  Joseph  F.  Spada, 
Gordon  N.  Cooper,  Thomas  J.  Britt,  Rich- 
ard L.  Piard,  David  M.  Wilhams,  Robert  A. 
Huff,  Wilham  L.  Geer,  Michael  A.  Assenza, 
Marcus  H.  Bordiere,  Robert  J.  Brown,  Ken- 
neth R.  Bishop,  Walter  J.  Fesuk,  Joseph  N. 
Penta,  Robert  B.  Wood,  and  James  M. 
Powers. 

On  Saturday  evening,  a  memorable  din- 
ner and  dance  was  held  at  the  chapter  house 
for  the  brothers  and  pledges  and  their  dates. 
A  magnificent  buffet  table  and  dance  music 
by  a  local  "dance"  band  highlighted  a  bril- 
liant evening.  Among  those  present  were 
Faculty  Adviser  and  Mrs.  Virgil  L.  Rankin, 
Alumni  Board  members,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jerald  E.  Toogood.  Jerry,  a  transfer  from 
Nebraska  U.,  was  the  founder  of  Massa- 
chusetts Gamma. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  following  the  in- 
stallation, a  formal  tea  and  open  house  was 
held  at  the  chapter  house.  The  brothers, 
dressed  in  morning  clothes,  created  a  favor- 
able impression  in  adding  dignity  to  the  oc- 
casion. At  the  tea,  Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Marsh 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  pourers.  She  was 
assisted  by  trustees'  wives,  presidents  of  Bos- 
ton University  sororities,  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Bunker,  wife  of  the  director  of  student  ac- 
tivities. 


The    Local    Group 

February  15,  1950,  Jerry  Toogood,  a 
member  of  Nebraska  Alpha,  called  together 
eight  of  his  friends  whom  he  thought  would 
be  interested  in  forming  a  Boston  University 
group  with  plans  directed  towards  becom- 
ing a  chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

On  February  22,  Toogood  and  District 
Governor  Trueman  L.  Sanderson  met  with 
the  following  men  for  discussion  of  organ- 
ization: "Chic"  Mahoney,  Bill  Ondrick,  Pete 
Thursell,  Joe  Fogarty,  Bob  Stansell,  Al 
Snelgrove,  and  Fred  Nassif. 

From  this  meeting  began  the  well-struc- 
tured growth  of  the  Boston  University 
colony.  Each  man  at  this  meeting  was  asked 
to  submit  the  names  of  his  friends  whom 
he  thought  would  be  interested  in  a  frater- 
nity, and  would  work  for  the  growth  of  it. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  with  members 
of  the  Interfraternity  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  recognition  of  the  group 
as  a  colony.  The  members  were  pleased 
to  learn  three  weeks  hence  of  their  ac- 
ceptance on  the  Boston  Uni\ersity  campus. 
On  the  weekend  of  April  15,  the  group 
was  invited  to  attend  a  District  Convention 
at  Middlebury  College.  Different  phases  of 
fraternity  life  and  policies  were  discussed. 
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Colony  representatives  were  Jerry  Toogood 
and  Joseph  Fogarty. 

The  red-brick  fronted  chapter  house  con- 
tains four  floors  with  13  rooms.  Outstand- 
ing is  the  paneled  library  containing  a  large, 
central  fireplace  and  built  in  book  shelves. 
Chapter  meetings  are  held  in  this  impressive 
room.  The  music  room,  located  on  the  first 
floor,  is  the  gathering  spot  for  group  sing- 
ing or  entertaining  guests.  At  present  there 
are  24  brothers  living  in  but  30  can  easily 
be  accommodated. 

Practically  every  college  in  the  University 
is  represented  in  the  active  Sig  Ep  house 
and  many  of  the  brothers  are  campus  lead- 
ers in  fields  of  athletics,  social,  political,  and 
scholastic  endeavor.  Such  organizations  as 
the  Student-Faculty  Assembly,  the  Newman 
Club,  Interfraternity  Council,  University 
chorus.  University  band,  Protestant  Club, 
National  Student  Assembly,  and  varsity 
track,  soccer,  and  basketball,  are  represented 
in  the  house. 

The  University 

Boston  University  dates  from  the  action 
of  a  duly  called  convention  of  New  Eng- 
land friends  of  improved  theological  train- 
ing, held  in  Boston  in  April,  1839.  For 
eight  years,  the  school  so  founded  con- 
ducted its  work  at  Newbury,  Vermont.  It 
transferred  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1847,  and  thence  to  Boston  in  1867,  where 
it  was  called  the  Boston  Theological  Semi- 
nary until  it  became  the  first  Department 
(School  of  Theology)  in  Boston  University. 

On  May  26,  1869,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  made  Issac  Rich  (1801- 
1872),  Lee'ciaflin  (1791-1871),  and  Jacob 
Sleeper  (1802-1889),  their  associates  and 
successors,  "a  body  corporate  forever," 
under  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Boston 
University.  These  three  men  were  at  that 
time  respectively  President,  Vice-President, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  University 
Theological  Seminary;  they  were  also  trus- 
tees of  Wesleyan  Academy  in  Wilbraham, 
Massachusetts,  and  of  Wesleyan  University 
in  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

Within  five  years  after  its  incorporation 
as  Boston  University,  it  adopted  or  estab- 
lished seven  colleges  and  schools.  The  first 


Front  of  Daniel  L.  Marsh  Chapel. 


Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  gracious  wife  of 
the   University  president,  pours  at  tea. 

The  Baritones,  popular  Sig  Ep  quartet, 
sing  at  installation  tea.  From  left: 
Snelgrove,    Thorsell,    Nassif,    Ondrick. 
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Three  Neiv  Ones 
in  February 

SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON'S  expansion  train 
chugged  lustily  along  its  tracks  during  the 
month  of  February,  establishing  three  new 
station-stops  in  the  Midwest: 

At  Washburn  Municipal  University, 
Topeka,  Kan.,  the  106th  chapter,  Kansas 
Delta,  was  installed  on  February  3. 

Exactly  a  week  later,  on  February  10, 
again  in  Kansas,  members  of  30-year-old 
local  Phi  Delta  Chi  at  Emporia  State  Col- 
lege were  initiated  and  installed  as  the 
fifth  chapter  in  the  state  and  the  107th 
nationally. 

And  on  February  17,  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
Nebraska  Beta  came  into  being  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha,  when  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  31-year-oId  local  Alpha 
Sigma  Lambda.  This  is  No.  108. 

Full  reports  on  these  installations  will 
appear  in  the  April  Journal. 


was  the  School  of  Theology  in  1871,  con- 
tinuing on  new  foundations  the  work  of  the 
theological  seminary  which  had  been  organ- 
ized in  1839.  The  next  department  was  the 
School  of  Law,  opened  in  1872.  The  Col- 
lege of  Music  (discontinued  in  1891  and 
reestablished  in  1928),  the  first  undergradu- 
ate department,  was  opened  in  the  same 
year.  In  1873  the  School  of  Medicine,  into 
which  the  New  England  Female  Medical 
College,  incorporated  in  1848,  was  merged, 
and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  were  es- 
tabhshed.  The  School  of  Oratory,  also  estab- 
lished in  1873,  was  discontinued  in  1879. 
The  Graduate  School,  then  named  the 
School  of  All  Sciences,  was  opened  in  1874. 
Articles  of  agreement  were  ratified  in  1875, 
whereby  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst  became  (and  until  1911 
continued)  substantially  an  agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  University. 

In  more  recent  years  the  Trustees  have 
added  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion (1913),  the  School  of  Education 
(1918),  the  School  of  Social  Work,  originally 
the  School  of  Religious  Education  and  So- 
cial Service  (1919),  the  College  of  Practical 
Arts  and  Letters  (1919),  and  the  reestab- 
lished College  of  Music  ( 1928).  The  Sargent 


School  of  Physical  Education,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ledyard  W.  Sargent,  was 
adopted  by  the  University  in  1929  as  a 
division  of  the  School  of  Education;  in 
1934  it  was  made  one  of  the  co-ordinate 
colleges  of  the  University  as  the  College 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women.  The  Gen- 
eral College  and  the  School  of  Nursing  were 
estabhshed  in  1946.  The  School  of  Public 
Relations  was  established  in  1947.  The  Uni- 
versity Summer  Session  was  first  organized 
in  1915. 

The  present  total  enrollment  of  Boston 
University  is  34,202.  Of  this  total  11,745 
are  full  time  students.  Of  the  11,745  full 
time  students,  8,562  are  men  and  3,183  are 
women.  Of  the  8,562  full  time  male  stu- 
dents, approximately  2,000  are  out-of-town 
students  (though  the  university  has  at  pres- 
ent no  such  available  statistics,  this  repre- 
sents a  close  approximation). 

Sig  Ep  joins  16  fraternities  and  14  so- 
rorities at  Boston  University. 

The  fraternities  are:  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi, 
Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Beta 
Chi  Sigma,  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  Lambda, 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Alpha,  Phi  Epsilon 
Kappa,  Phi  Epsilon  Pi,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa, 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Tau  Delta  Phi,  Tau 
Epsilon  Phi,  Theta  Kappa  Phi,  and  Zeta 
Beta  Tau. 

The  sororities  are:  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta,  Alpha  Phi,  Alpha  Sigma 
Alpha,  Delta  Delta  Delta,  Gamma  Phi  Beta, 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Kappa  Pi  Alpha, 
Phi  Gamma  Mu,  Phi  Sigma  Sigma,  Pi  Beta 
Phi,  Pi  Lambda  Sigma,  Sigma  Kappa,  and 
Theta  Phi  Alpha. 

The  approximate  membership  of  the  fra- 
ternities in  the  Interfraternity  Conference 
is  550.  This  figure  represents  nearly  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  fulltime  male  enrollment. 

All  fraternity  houses  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity are  privately  owned.  Generally  they 
are  located  near  the  Central  Campus  on 
Beacon  Street,  Bay  State  Road,  and  Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 

As  expressed  by  Prof.  PhiUp  E.  Bunker, 
Director  of  Student  Activities,  the  feeling 
of  the  University  toward  fraternities  is  def- 
initely favorable  and  is  directed  by  a 
friendly,  co-operative  attitude. 
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Secretaries  of  college  fraternities  take  time  out  to  pose  for  a  photo  at  their  luncheon  meeting  at 
the  Yale  Club,  New  York,  on  November  24.  Vice-President  Bill  Hindman  stands  fourth  from  right. 


The  Fraternities  Get  Together 

Officers  and  delegates  of  the  all-male,  all-age  Greek  assemblage  known  as  the 
National  Interfraternity  Conference  again  meet  in  New  York  at  Thanksgiving. 


JUST  as  they  have  done  every  year  for  41 
times  in  the  past,  representatives  of 
nearly  60  national  college  fraternities  con- 
vened in  annual  assembly  at  Thanksgiving. 
Delegates,  alternate  delegates,  campus  IFC 
representatives,  and  guests  met  in  the  42nd 
session  of  the  National  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference, at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York,  November  24  and  25. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  was  represented  by 
Grand  Secretary  WilHam  W.  Hindman,  Jr., 
who  is  vice-president  of  the  secretaries'  body 
of  the  Conference,  Grand  Secretary  Emeritus 
William  L.  Phillips,  who  for  two  terms  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  Conference  itself.  Jour- 
nal editor  John  Robson,  and  Past  Grand 
President  Charles  S.  Thompson. 

A  number  of  Sig  Eps  attended  as  dele- 
gates sent  by  their  campus  interfraternity 
councils.  Among  these  were  William  T. 
Papa,  Muhlenberg;  R.  F.  O'Donnell,  Den- 
ver; Henry  M.  Kittleson,  Florida;  and  John 
K.  Griffin,  Richmond.  Another  scheduled 
delegate,  Dick  Pahre,  University  of  Iowa, 
was  prevented  from  being  there  by  the 
crucial  illness  of  his  grandmother. 

A    former    Sig    Ep    field    secretary,    Vic 


Vanaman,  West  Virginia  Gamma,  '48,  repre- 
sented the  office  of  fraternity  affairs  of  Pur- 
due University,  while  Bob  Cyphers,  New 
Jersey  Beta,  '50,  represented  the  dean's  of- 
fice at  Rutgers. 

Among  visitors  present  were  Past  Grand 
President  Walter  G.  Fly,  a  representative  of 
the  Balfour  Company,  and  C.  R.  Having- 
hurst,  Iowa  Alpha. 

Grand  Secretary  Hindman  served  as  one 
of  the  two  marshals  of  the  Conference. 

There  were  529  registered  for  the  meet- 
ing, including  141  delegates  and  50  alter- 
nates, representing  the  59  member  frater- 
nities, and  189  undergraduates  as  delegates 
from  local  interfraternity  councils  on  many 
U.S.  and  some  Canadian  campuses. 

Two  forenoons  were  spent  by  the  Na- 
tional Undergraduate  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence in  panel  discussions,  while  on  Friday 
afternoon  both  undergraduates  and  alumni 
representatives  participated  in  the  round- 
table  discussions.  Six  men,  three  alumni  and 
three  representatives  of  undergraduate  fra- 
ternity councils,  made  up  the  panels  on  the 
following  topics:  The  Obhgations  of  the 
Fraternity  to  the  Campus,  Beneficial  Rush- 
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ing  Regulations,  Hell  Week  vs.  Greek  Week, 
Practical  Public  Relations,  and  Working  with 
the  College  Administration.  It  was  reported 
that  a  Greek  Week  or  a  Work  Week  pro- 
gram was  held  on  at  least  68  campuses  the 
past  year,  on  37  campuses  for  the  first  time. 

Completing  the  undergraduate  program 
on  Saturday  forenoon,  Chairman  EUes  M. 
Derby,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  and  various 
delegates  offered  suggestions  in  regard  to 
more  eflFective  meetings  for  undergraduates. 
These  included:  a  program  with  fewer  dis- 
cussion subjects  and  fewer  panel  speakers, 
giving  more  time  for  discussion  from  the 
floor;  the  dividing  of  the  delegates  into 
groups  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
campus  they  represent;  the  holding  of  the 
conference  in  a  small  rather  than  a  large 
city;  the  securing  of  more  speakers  who 
would  deal  realistically  with  the  subjects 
scheduled,  especially  those  who  could  tell 
"how  to  do  it";  the  preparation  of  a  digest 
of  the  meetings  to  be  sent  to  all  interfrater- 
nity  councils;  the  need  for  an  officer  to 
whom  suggestions  for  improvements  might 
be  sent  at  any  time  in  the  college  year;  the 
selection  of  panel  members  from  schools 
where  particular  problems  to  be  discussed 
have  been  solved;  the  holding  of  a  regional 
conference  from  which  representatives 
would  be  sent  to  the  National  Interfrater- 
nity  Conference;  the  organization  of  an 
undergraduate  committee  to  meet  with  an 
NIC  committee  in  planning  for  the  meeting. 

In  connection  with  his  report  as  chairman 
of  the  NIC,  William  J.  Barnes,  Theta  Xi, 
welcomed  into  NIC  junior  membership  Sig- 
ma Tau  Gamma,  announced  that  Phi  Kappa 
had  been  restored  to  good  standing  in  the 
conference,  reported  that  NIC  had  become  a 
member  of  the  All-American  Conference  to 
Combat  Communism,  and,  after  stating  that 
there  was  a  deficit  on  the  1949  yearbook  of 
$1354,  raised  the  question  as  to  what  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the 
publication.  Later,  the  conference  author- 
ized a  streamlined  yearbook  for  1950  to  be 
sold  at  $1.50  a  copy. 

The  report  of  Charles  E.  Pledger,  Jr., 
Theta  Delta  Chi,  secretary  of  the  conference, 
showed  that  there  are  now  59  member  fra- 
ternities, having  2,965  chapters,  an  increase 


IFC  delegate  Henry  Kittleson,  Florida. 


of  179  chapters  over  1949.  The  number  of 
houses  owned  by  the  chapters  total  2,143, 
an  increase  of  72.  The  membership  in 
1950  increased  52,772,  making  a  total  of 
1,279,482. 

The  exchange  and  promotion  of  hospital- 
ity to  foreign  students  was  discussed  by  Her- 
rick  B.  Young,  director  of  alumni  activities 
for  international  houses  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Berkeley,  and  Paris.  Young,  who  is  a 
Delta  Chi,  told  the  Conference  that  there' 
are  in  this  country  27,000  students  from 
overseas  and  what  they  think  of  America 
and  what  impression  they  take  back  with 
them  is  far  more  important  than  many  real- 
ize. Democracy  must  be  made  to  come  alive 
in  their  thinking.  He  reported  that  many  fra- 
ternities have  made  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, for,  he  said,  "The  foreign  student  who 
is  accepted  into  a  brotherhood  on  a  local 
campus  no  longer  feels  like  a  stray  animal 
wandering  on  a  campus  path."  He  cited  a 
member  of  the  Iranian  parliament  who 
stated  that  the  treatment  he  had  received  as 
a  member  of  a  fraternitv  on  a  college  cam- 
pus meant  more  to  him  tlian  anything  else  in 
his  stay  in  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Young  contrasted  this  individual  w  ilh 
embittered,  frustrated,  unhappv  men,  now  in 
positions    of    tremendous    responsibility    in 
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their  respective  countries,  who  felt  that  they 
had  been  completely  ignored  on  given 
campuses,  being  almost  ostracized  socially 
in  some  cases,  a  treatment  they  have  never 
forgotten  or  forgiven.  Mr.  Young  concluded: 
"We  must  be  ready  to  accept  them  in  our 
fraternity  houses  and  in  our  fraternity  life 
and  try  to  learn  from  them  as  well  as  to 
teach  them.  .  .  .  Ours  is  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  the  fraternity  system  can  put 
meaning  in  the  word  democracy." 

Several  resolutions,  the  product  of  round- 
table  discussions,  were  passed  in  its  closing 
session  by  the  conference.  The  first  provided 
that  all  member  fraternities  be  urged  to  re- 
port the  activities  and  endeavors  of  such 
organizations  as  the  AU-American  Confer- 
ence to  Combat  Communism;  that  member 
fraternities  establish  in  each  chapter  a  Know 
Your  America  Week  during  which  the  virtues 
and  blessings  of  democracy  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  would  be  exemplified  and 
dramatized;  that,  without  engaging  in  witch 
hunts  and  being  ever  mindful  of  the  sacred 
principles  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  re- 
ligion, everyone  should  remain  constantly 
alert  against  those  persons  and  forces  on 
campuses  which  may,  under  the  "four  free- 
doms mentioned,"  attempt  to  subvert  and 
undermine  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  espouse  the  cause  of  international 
Communism. 

Local  interfraternity  councils  were  re- 
quested in  another  resolution  to  encourage 
participation  of  fraternity  chapters  in  com- 
munity projects,  to  get  co-operation  of  col- 
lege and  university  administrators  to  pro- 
mote such  participation,  and  to  urge  contact 
with  national  and  local  welfare  agencies  as  a 
means  to  such  ends. 

The  Executive  Council  was  requested  in 
the  fourth  resolution  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  alumni  interfraternity  councils. 

Also  unanimously  carried  was  the  resolu- 
tion recommending  to  member  fraternities 
that  they  set  and  enforce  standards  of  good 
scholarship  by  the  condition  of  membership; 
that  maintenance  of  good  scholarship  be 
encouraged  by  the  co-operative  effort  of 
fraternity  officers  and  college  officials;  and 
that  the  colleges  be  urged  to  submit  ade- 
quate scholarship  reports  and  data  covering 


•        *••*•••* 
A  Collegian  Views  the  IV.I.C. 


By  HENRY  M.  KITTLESON 

University   of  Florida 

Just  what  are  undergraduates  supposed  to 
do  at  the  National  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence? Are  they  a  part  of  it,  or  merely  in- 
vited guests?  I  gather  that  undergraduates 
are  not  a  part  of  the  governing  or  policy- 
making functions;  that  their  sole  purpose  in 
attending  is  to  exchange  problems,  solutions, 
news,  and   views. 

Although  tangible  accomplishments  seem 
at  best  to  be  negligible,  there  are  intangible 
benefits  which  perhaps  justify  attendance. 

First,  there  are  the  friendships  and  ac- 
quaintances. The  mingling  of  men  from  all 
fraternities  and  from  universities  and  col- 
leges from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  impresses  upon 
one  the  vastness   of  the  fraternity  system. 

Second,  and  something  which  is  more 
easily  conveyed  back  to  the  home  IFC,  are 
the  problems  and  comments  which  come 
from  the  round  table  and  panel  discussions. 
The  formality  necessitated  by  the  large  size 
of  these  groups  and  the  shortage  of  allow- 
able time  somewhat  limit  their  value.  But  it 
is  worthwhile  to  find  that  other  colleges  and 
universities  are  having  the  same  problems 
as  yours. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  Conference, 
to  an  undergraduate,  is  the  small,  informal, 
hotel-room  bull  session.  In  these  sessions 
those  men  can  get  together  who  feel  that 
they  have  common  problems.  The  infor- 
mality allows  a  freer  exchange  and  a  better 
coverage. 

The  Florida  delegation  solved  none  of  its 
problems  at  the  convention.  Much  of  the 
talk,  though  inspiring  and  idealistic,  came 
from  men  far  enough  removed  from  the 
campus  in  time,  distance,  and  thinking  to 
render  its  practical  application  ra'.her  weak. 
Solutions  to  problems  offered  by  other 
schools  in  panel  discussions  were  often  in- 
applicable. However,  a  representative  can 
take  back  to  his  IFC  the  consensus  of 
opinion  from  comparable  schools  on  certain 
topics.  This  in  itself  is  of  some  value. 
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The  N.I.C.  Fraternities^ 

As  of  July  1,  1950 

Active  Total 
Chap-  Member- 

ters  ship 

Acacia  35  14,762 

Alpha  Chi  Kho 18  7,709 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 27  23,699 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 54  10,000 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 32  13,395 

(Alpha  Kappa  Lambda)    10  3,000 

Alpha  Phi  Uelta   26  *4,283 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 55  22,800 

Alpha  Tau  Omega 106  56,383 

(Beta  Sigma  Rho)   11  2,200 

Beta  Theta  Pi 95  63,015 

Chi  Phi 33  19,580 

Chi  Psi  27  15,828 

Delta  Chi  38  16,000 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 50  30,000 

Deha  Phi  16  5,000 

Delta  Psi   9  3,800 

Deha  Sigma  Phi 67  20,273 

Delta  Tau  Delta 83  45,901 

Delta  Upsilon 68  30,000 

(FarmHouse)    10  3,235 

Kappa  Alpha  Order 74  35,500 

Kappa  Alpha  Society 9  2,860 

Kappa  Delta  Rho 18  5,826 

Kappa  Nu   12  3,500 

Kappa   Sigma    122  64,785 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha  137  50,000 

Phi  Alpha   16  4,640 

Phi  Delta  Theta 110  76,381 

Phi  Epsilon  Pi  36  9,200 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  79  42,000 

Phi  Kappa  22  8,589 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  53  35,490 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma 43  16,582 

Phi  Kappa  Tau   65  18,000 

Phi  Mu  Delta  9  5,300 

Phi  Sigma  Delta 24  6,500 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 63  22,000 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha 100  38.693 

Pi  Kappa  Phi  46  15,000 

Pi  Lambda  Phi 33  10,275 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon   128  78,354 

Sigma  Alpha  Mu  46  10,700 

Sigma  Chi   119  58,515 

Sigma  Nu 107  58,000 

Sigma  Phi   10  3,100 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 102  35.396 

Sigma  Pi    44  7,703 

(Sigma  Tau  Gamma)    37  12,630 

Tau  Delta  Phi 23  6,000 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 39  8,500 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 80  18,000 

Theta  Chi 100  33,000 

Theta  Delta  Chi 28  13.000 

Theta  Kappa  Phi  21  4,500 

Theta  Xi 45  17,074 

Triangle    17  6,154 

Zeta  Beta  Tau 47  12,00!) 

Zeta  Psi    31  14,872 


the  eflForts  of  both  groups  and  individuals. 

The  constitution  was  changed  to  permit 
the  Executive  Committee  to  determine  the 
time  and  place  for  the  conference  to  meet 
annually.  Heretofore,  the  constitution  had 
specifically  fixed  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
following  Thanksgiving  as  the  dates  for  the 
annual  meeting. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Toepelman,  Delta  Sigma  Phi, 
staflF  associate  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Friday 
luncheon  discussed  mobilization  for  military 
service  and  some  of  its  problems  affecting 
colleges  and  fraternities. 

He  predicted  that  the  nation  faces  a  pe- 
riod of  semi-preparedness  that  will  continue 
from  10  to  30  or  more  years.  He  stated  that 
the  Navy  and  Army  as  well  as  the  Air  Force 
will  depend  largely  on  the  ROTC's  for  their 
supply  of  oflBcers  and  that  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  college  campuses  and  college 
facilities  will  be  used  for  special  types  of 
training  programs. 

To  get  1,800,000  men  needed  for  the  vari- 
ous services  he  said  it  may  be  necessary  to 
drop  the  age  down  to  18,  and  it  may  be  also 
necessary  to  have  men  serve  for  a  three-year 
period.  This  might  mean,  he  stated,  that 
there  would  be  no  freshmen  entering  cam- 
puses for  a  year  or  two  imless  there  is  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  keeping  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  in  colleges  as  "the  seed  corn 
that  we  need  to  develop  an  intelligent  pub- 
lic." A  committee  appointed  by  General 
Hershey,  he  reported,  had  recommended 
that  an  opportunity  be  provided  for  all  men 
ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  their  classes  last 
year  to  apply  for  deferment  regardless  of  the 
field  of  specialization. 

Beginning  with  1956,  Dr.  Toepelman  de- 
clared, the  number  of  persons  reaching  the 
age  of  18  will  be  considerably  larger,  which 
will  mean  approximately  30  per  cent  more 
possible  registrants  for  college  tlian  the  pre- 
war average. 

Reports  of  the  round-tables  held  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  L.  Boyd,  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge,  were  presented  to  the  conference 
Friday  afternoon. 

Llovd  C.  Cochran,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  re- 
ported that  on  the  subject,  "Fraternity  Prob- 
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lems  Resulting  from  Mobilization,"  excellent 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  what  frater- 
nities and  their  chapters  might  do  to  equip 
themselves  to  meet  the  war  emergency. 

Dr.  Frank  Hunt,  Theta  Chi,  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Lafayette  College,  reported  the  re- 
sults of  a  spirited  discussion  on  "Fraternity 
Participation  in  Community  Projects."  In  re- 
porting for  the  discussion  on  "Combating 
Subversive  Activities  on  the  Campus  and 
in  the  Fraternities,"  Col.  Joseph  McCusker, 
Theta  Chi,  described  recent  activities. 

C.  Robert  Yeager,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  con- 
ference treasurer,  reported  that  an  interest- 
ing round-table  had  been  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Alumni  Interfraternity  Councils." 

In  the  report  on  "Scholarship,"  Charles  A. 
Seidle,  Theta  Chi,  associate  dean  of  Lehigh 
University,  stated  that  specific  recommenda- 
tions that  had  been  found  successful  would 
be  presented  later. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  the  College  Frater- 
nities Secretaries  Association  voted  to  hold 
next  summer's  meeting  at  the  Wianno  Club 
on  Cape  Cod  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ings of  the  NIC  Executive  Committee  and 
the  College  Fraternity  Editors  Association. 
The  members  voted  to  contribute  $250  to 
the  Interfraternity  Research  and  Advisory 
Council  to  further  its  program. 

Members  of  the  College  Fraternity  Edi- 
tors Association  had  a  luncheon  meeting 
Friday  and  also  decided  to  participate  in 
the  combined  summer  meeting  at  the  Wian- 
no Club,  June  28-July  1.  Eldridge  Peterson, 
editor  of  Printer's  Ink,  discussed  editorial 
and  production  problems  following  the 
luncheon.  In  recognition  of  his  25th  anni- 
versary as  editor  of  the  Rattle  of  Theta  Chi, 
George  Starr  Lasher  was  presented  with  a 
silver  plaque. 

A  special  committee,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  survey  of  the  fraternities 
in  the  conference  to  ascertain  their  views 
concerning  fraternity  autonomy  and  to  de- 
velop a  general  and  united  policy  with  re- 
spect to  this  feature  in  the  relationship  of 
college  and  fraternity. 

A  retired  educator,  A.  Ray  Warnock,  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  Illinois,  '05,  State  College,  Pa., 
was  named  NIC  chairman  for  1950-51. 


HABITAT    HEROINE 


MRS.  MYRTLE  GREENWAY 
University  of  Texas 

TEXAS  ALPHA'S  new  housemother  is 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Greenway,  a  soloist  coloratura 
who  conducted  her  own  company  at  one 
time.  Mrs.  Greenway,  who  likes  to  travel, 
spent  ten  years  traveling  in  concert  work. 
During  the  war,  she  did  a  great  deal  of 
musical  war  work. 

Living  with  college  age  students  is  not 
a  new  experience  for  Mrs.  Greenway. 
After  receiving  degrees  at  Hostess  School, 
Washington,  D.C.,  she  served  as  a  house- 
mother here  in  Austin  for  eight  years 
and  has  just  recently  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia where  she  was  housemother  for 
the  Alpha  Chi  Omegas. 

She  studied  at  the  Indianapolis  con- 
servatory and  also  engaged  in  special 
music  study  in  Austin,  Tex.  She  is  a 
member  of  two  music  clubs  in  Austin 
and  has  written  Christmas  stories  for  one 
of  the  clubs  for  several  years.  Short  story 
writing  is  her  favorite  hobby. 

Mrs.  Greenway  is  no  novice  as  far  as 
boys  are  concerned,  for  she  has  reared 
two  of  her  own.  One  of  her  sons  is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy,  and  the  other  is  a 
district  salesman  for  Permante  products 
on  the  West  coast. 

— Joe  M.   Bell 
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Bowling  Green's  lovely  campus  is  largely 
new.  Above  is  the  Industrial  Arts  Build- 
ing. The  $250,000  Fine  Arts  Building, 
shown  below,  was  opened  September,  1949. 


We  Go  To  Dwell 
At  Bowling  Green 

Local  Sigma  Psi  Omega  becomes  tenth 
Sig  Ep  chapter  in  Ohio,  103th  in  the 
U.S.,  in  installation  rites  at  Bowling 
Green   State   University  December  9. 

Ily    HOGER    DAY    and    BOB    TAYXOK 

FOUR  initiating  teams  initiated  more  than 
40  Sig  Eps  the  weekend  of  December  9, 
as  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  came  to  Bowling 
Green  State  University  to  present  the  char- 
ter of  Ohio  Kappa. 

The  Kappa  chapter  is  the  eighth  active 
chapter  in  the  state,  the  Wittenberg  and 
Wooster  groups  no  longer  being  in  existence. 

Bowling  Green  State  University  is  situ- 
ated about  23  miles  south  of  Toledo  in  a 
town  of  approximately  8,000  residents,  of 
whom  the  University  registrants  account  for 
about  half. 

The  main  events  of  the  weekend  were  the 
initiation,  the  presentation  of  charter  ban- 
quet, induction  of  officers,  the  formal  dance 
at  the  Student  Union,  and  the  open  house. 

The  Grand  Chapter  was  represented  by 
Grand  President  Dr.  William  C.  Smolenske, 
Grand  Secretary  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  Grand  Secretary  Frank  J. 
Ruck,  Jr.,  and  District  Governor  Harry  D. 
Kurtz. 
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The  plans  committee  for  installation 
weekend  was  headed  by  Russ  Bresien.  This 
committee  co-ordinated  the  efforts  of  several 
additional  committees,  whose  members  did 
their  jobs  very  efficiently  so  that  by  the 
weekend  everything  was  timed  exactly.  The 
committee  heads  were  Edwin  Gaily,  Robert 
Taylor,  Earl  Nissen,  Donald  Gossard,  Brad- 
ley Hitchings,  Don  Adamson,  F.  Nelson  Gar- 
ner, Richard  Hyll,  Collidge  Stryker,  and 
Robert  Wheeler. 

On  Friday  Night  the  reception  committee 
met  the  men  who  comprised  the  initiating 
teams.  They  were  assigned  bunks,  given 
dates  for  the  weekend,  and  provided  infor- 
mation about  the  town.  The  installation 
teams  came  from  the  active  chapters  at 
Miami  University,  Ohio  State  University, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

After  an  early  breakfast  the  initiating 
teams  started  processing  the  men  at  8:30 
A.M.  The  four  initiating  teams  initiated  40 
actives  and  4  alumni.  After  the  initiation 
was  over  and  the  golden  heart  was  being 
worn  by  over  40  new  men,  a  buffet  lunch- 
eon prepared  by  Ohio  Kappa's  cook,  Mrs. 
Pike,  was  served. 

At  6:30  a  banquet  was  held  in  the  Uni- 
versity Commons  boasting  the  longest  head 
table  in  Sig  Ep  History.  Grand  President 
Dr.  William  C.  Smolenske  presented  the 
charter  of  Ohio  Kappa.  Many  fine  addresses 
were  given.  Doctor  Prout,  president  of 
Bowling  Green  State  University  said  at  the 
banquet:  "We  are  proud  and  glad  to  have 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  on  this  campus." 

Doctor  Smolenske  installed  the  following 
officers:  Anthony  W.  Steere,  president;  Rus- 
sel  Bresien,  vice-president;  Donald  Ledvina, 


The  Practical  Arts  Building,  above,  like 
other  structures,  is  of  limestone  and  red 
brick.  Somewhat  larger,  same  architectural 
style,  is  the  Administration  Building,  below. 
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comptroller;  Robert  Taylor,  historian;  Edwin 
Gaily,  secretary;  Robert  Purcell,  guard; 
Donald  Adamson,  senior  marshal;  and  Roger 
Day  junior  marshal. 

Other  men  initiated  on  December  9:  Rob- 
ert Bresien,  Avery  Brott,  Clyde  Dalrymple, 
Neil  Doerman,  Richard  Elek,  James  Easter, 
James  Faber,  Nelson  Garner,  Donald  Gos- 
sard,  Wilham  Green,  Ted  Hauman,  Bradley 
Hitchings,  Richard  Hoffman,  Frank  Howard, 
John  Howe,  Richard  Hyll,  John  Knight, 
David  Lacey,  Steve  Lanning,  Robert  Lon- 
don, Jack  Mullen,  Earl  Nissen,  Richard 
Phinney,  Donald  Stelzer,  Collidge  Stryker, 
George  Walton,  Robert  Wheeler,  Gary  Wil- 
son, and  Michael  Yorio. 

Alumni  initiated  were:  Richard  Huss,  Ben 
Jenkins,  Doyle  McOwen,  and  Capt.  Warren 
Ransler.  Forty-three  men  were  taken  into 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  as  charter  members  of 
Ohio  Kappa. 

Recently  made  active  were  Charles  Bej- 
cek,  Bert  Kuty,  Charles  Ford,  Fred  Kisko, 
Mac  Wight,  Harry  Featherstone,  Bob  Mer- 
kle,  George  Durham,  Tom  Donaldson,  Jerry 
Hyhn,  and  Don  Moore. 

The  new  officers  of  the  chapter  are:  Tony 
Steere,  president,  Akron;  Russ  Bresien,  vice- 
president.  Orchard  Park,  N.Y.;  Don  Led- 
vina,  comptroller,  Parma;  Bob  Taylor,  his- 
torian, Endicott,  N.Y.;  Ed  Gaily,  secretary. 
Shaker  Heights;  Bob  Purcell,  sergeant  at 
arms,  Deshler;  Don  Adamson,  senior  guard, 
Barberton;  and  Roger  Day,  junior  guard, 
Delmar,  N.Y. 


Faculty  advisers  of  the  new  chapter  who 
were  also  initiated  are  Robert  D.  Richey,  in- 
structor in  speech,  and  Stanley  Morris,  grad- 
uate assistant  in  speech.  One  frater  in  facul- 
tate  is  Dr.  Averill  J.  Hammer,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  Iowa  State. 

The  members  of  Kappa  Delta  Sorority  of 
Bowling  Green  donated  their  services  as 
waitresses  for  the  banquet  and  also  enter- 
tained the  Sig  Eps  with  a  song,  "Oh  You 
Frat  Man." 

Following  the  banquet  at  9:30  an  initia- 
tion ball  was  held  at  the  University  Student 
Union.  Crepe  paper  and  a  spothghted  plas- 
ter-of-paris  replica  of  the  golden  heart  deco- 
rated the  dance  floor.  Decorations  for  the 
bandstand  included  a  backdrop  with  the  Fra- 
ternity letters.  The  heart  was  made  by 
Bradley  Hitchings. 

Sunday  afternoon  at  the  open-house  mem- 
bers of  Ohio  Kappa  showed  guests  the  whole 
house. 

The  Chapter  House 

Ohio  Kappa's  yellow  house  located  at 
325  North  Main  Street,  is  one  of  the  best 
fraternity  residences  on  campus. 

The  main  floor  has  two  beautifully  deco- 
rated lounges,  a  vestibule,  a  dining-room,  a 
private  room  and  bath  for  the  houseparents, 
a  utility  room,  a  pantry  and  a  kitchen.  The 
woodwork  on  the  main  floor  is  all  hand- 
carved.  The  banister  has  Masonic  Symbols 
carved  into  the  wood.  All  the  doors  on  the 
main  floor  have  a  Christian  Cross  in  wood 


Bowling  Green's  Chemistry  Building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $615,000,  was  opened  in  1950. 


Bowling  Green  State  Sig  Ep  house  is  located  at  325  North  Main  Street,  Bowling  Green. 


on  them.  On  the  landing  of  the  front  stair- 
way are  two  big  stained  glass  windows. 

There  are  two  recreation  rooms  in  the 
cellar,  containing  lounge  equipment,  ping- 
pong  table,  pin  ball  machine,  and  a  coke 
machine.  Also  in  the  cellar  there  is  a  furnace 
room,  a  locker  room,  a  dark  room,  a  shower 
room  and  a  bathroom. 

The  second  floor  has  three  large  study 
rooms,  a  bathroom,  a  large  room,  which 
serves  as  a  closet  and  storage  room,  an 
executive  bedroom  and  office.  The  third 
floor,  better  known  as  the  dungeon,  serves 
as  a  dormitory. 

Members  have  improved  the  house  con- 
siderably through  their  own  labors.  They 
have  insulated  the  attic  and  large  storage 
room  on  the  second  floor.  Toilets  and  wash 
bowls  have  been  put  in.  A  shower  and  dark 
room  have  been  built  in  the  ceflar.  The 
two  rec  halls  in  the  cellar  have  been  painted. 
A  new  stairway  to  the  attic  has  been  built 
and  also  an  outside  fire  escape  has  been 
built. 

Much  credit  for  obtaining  this  house  on  a 
lease  for  our  group  is  due  to  the  late  Charles 
Pafford,  former  field  secretary,  who  met 
death  last  March  in  an  air  crash. 

The  Local  Group 

In  the  fall  of  1941  three  men  met  together 
on  the  campus  of  Bowling  Green  University 
at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  These  men,  desir- 
ing closer  bonds  of  fraternal  relationship, 
and  sensing  the  need  at  Bowling  Green  for 
another  social  fraternity,  decided  to  band 
themselves  together  in  a  new  fraternity  to  be 


known   as  Sigma  Psi   Omega. 

If  World  War  II  had  not  called  most  of 
the  members  into  the  service,  Sigma  Psi 
Omega  would  have  been  the  fifth  social 
fraternity  at  Bowling  Green. 

By  the  summer  of  1942,  the  group  had 
grown  to  ten  men  and  was  about  to  submit 
a  petition  for  recognition  to  the  Interfrater- 
nity  Council.  However,  since  by  that  time 
most  of  the  members  had  either  enlisted  or 
were  about  to  be  drafted,  they  decided  to  go 
inactive  with  Sigma  Psi  Omega  retaining 
no  hold  over  its  members. 

During  the  summer  of  1948,  one  of  the 
original  founders,  Warren  H.  Ransler,  re- 
turned to  Bowling  Green  and  decided  to 
work  with  a  promising  group  of  young  men 
toward  the  re-establishment  of  Sigma  Psi 
Omega.  Since  the  Covenant,  Constitution, 
and  Emblems  were  left  with  him  for  safe- 
keeping in  1942,  Sigma  Psi  Omega  had  as 
its  basis  the  original  documents. 

On  November  1,  1948,  the  Founders, 
Warren  H.  Ransler,  Ralph  L.  Hose,  Doyle 
E.  McOwen,  and  David  R.  Hostetler,  pre- 
sented their  petition  to  the  Student  Senate. 
The  Student  Senate  passed  Sigma  Psi 
Omega's  petition  and  they  were  officially 
recognized  as  a  Social  Club  on  a  two  year 
probationary  period. 

Because  of  their  rapid  expansion,  socially 
and  being  first  on  campus  scholastically, 
they  were  recognized  as  a  Local  Fraternity 
in  May,  1950,  by  the  .Fraternity  Steering 
Committee  and  the  Interfraternity  Council. 

At  the  Founders'  Day  Banquet  on  No- 
vember 1,  1950,  it  was  publicly  announced 
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that  Sigma  Psi  Omega  would  become  the 
Ohio  Kappa  Chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

The  University 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  which 
was  founded  in  1910  as  a  state  teachers 
college,  is  located  on  a  tract  of  240  acres  in 
the  Northeastern  part  of  the  city.  There 
are  42  permanent  campus  buildings  and  a 
number  of  temporary  structures  constructed 
by  the  university.  With  the  completion  of 
the  building  projects  and  other  improve- 
ments now  underway  the  total  outlay  for 
the  complete  plant,  including  buildings  and 
grounds,  will  amount  to  over  $4,000,000. 

Bowling  Green  boasts  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  basketball  teams  under  the  coaching 
of  Harold  Anderson,  better  known  as  Andy. 
Debate  teams,  music  department,  chemical 
department,  and  many  other  phases  of 
Bowling  Green's  curriculum  are  nationally 
known. 

Three  thousand  students  live  on  campus, 
many  of  them  in  the  15  cottage-type  dormi- 
tories which  have  been  built  since  the  war 
to  house  fraternities  and  sororities  and  the 
two  independent  groups. 

Among  interesting  student  events  of  the 
year  are  Sigma  Chi  Derby  Day  (Gamma  Phi 
Beta  has  won  the  Derby  Day  trophy  for  the 
last  two  years),  Alpha  Tau  Omega's  Sadie 


Hawkins  Week  (when  the  girl  pays).  Kappa 
Sigma's  Chariot  Race  (which  Gamma  Phi 
Beta  also  won  last  year). 

Student  activity  fees  permit  unusual  de- 
mocracy in  special  events  of  interest  to  the 
student  body.  It  gives  them  a  free  copy  of 
the  University  yearbook,  a  free  subscription 
to  the  student  semi-weekly  newspaper,  and 
free  admission  to  each  home  athletic  event 
and  each  number  on  the  Artists  Series,  which 
has  brought  to  the  campus  such  figures  as 
Lauritz  Melchior,  the  Marine  Band,  Cornelia 
Otis  Skinner,  Margaret  Truman,  and  Martha 
Graham. 

The  University  entertains  many  conven- 
tions, conferences,  institutes,  and  clinics 
through  the  year.  The  Cleveland  Browns, 
professional  football  team,  train  on  the 
campus  during  the  summer. 

The  other  fraternities  on  campus  are:  Al- 
pha Tau  Omega,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  Delta  Upsilon,  Kappa  Sigma, 
Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Kappa  Tau,  Phi  Kappa 
Psi,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon, 
Sigma  Chi,  Sigma  Nu,  Theta  Chi,  and  Zeta 
Beta  Tau. 

The  sororities  are:  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  Alpha  Phi,  Alpha  Xi 
Delta,  Chi  Omega,  Delta  Gamma,  Delta 
Zeta,  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  Kappa  Delta,  Phi 
Mu,  and  Theta  Phi  (local). 


Initiates  of  Ohio  Kappa  Chapter,  Bowling  Green  Stale  College. 
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Mostly  Champions 
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Oklahoma  Alpha's  intramural  champs,  from  left, 
front:  Churrhwell,  Brown,  Miller,  K.  Casner, 
Benzel.  Back:  E.  Casner,  Warlick,  Powell,  Day, 
Christopher,  Coach  Schoenfeldt.  Missing:  Tread- 
way. 

Pitt  Sig  Eps  at  Ohio  State 
game.  Back,  from  left:  Peary, 
Viehman,  White,  Brooks.  Front : 
Leary     and     Heriot.     O.S.     won. 


Wisconsin  Alpha  swim  champs.  Back, 
from  left:  Lougee,  Warren,  DiAntonini, 
Hollingsworth,  Field,  Lane.  Front: 
Bradley,        Cook,        Patten,       Thomson. 


Spectators 


Missouri  Mines  Sig  Eps  watch  a  game. 
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Elliiior  Village,  a  Sig-Ep  Luilt  650-unit  recreation  conmiunily  near  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Florida's  Fabulous  Vacation  Village 

Merrill  and  Byron  EUinor,  Florida  Alpha,  create  a  650-unit  community 
in  a  lovely  Florida  resort  area  where  ordinary  people  can  afford  to  play. 


BY   JACK   FORTES 


ELLiNOR  VILLAGE  is  a  group  of  thice  and 
four  room  villas,  located  between  Day- 
tona Beach  and  Ormond  Beach  on  a  large 
park-like  area  on  the  peninsula  which 
stretches  from  the  Halifax  River  to  "The 
World's  Most  Famous  Beach."  The  fabulous 
village,  where  people  who  are  only  modestly 
supplied  with  funds  can  have  a  whale  of 
a  vacation,  is  named  for  two  Sig  Ep  broth- 
ers from  the  University  of  Florida— Byron 
and  Merrill  Ellinor. 

Although  the  Ellinor  brothers  proved  to 
be  the  biggest  thing  in  building  that  ever 
hit  the  South— being  responsible  for  about 
5,000  dwelling  units  in  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  and  Florida— it  is  this  unique 
tourist  attraction  that  has  given  them  real 
fame. 

The  Village  is  a  five-million-dollar  dream 
come  true. 

And  the  Village  Center,  a  complete  shop- 
ping district  right  in  the  middle  of  the  area 
—offers    everything    from    baby    clothes    to 


beach  wear— staged  its  grand  opening  in 
May,  1949,  at  a  cost  of  a  half  million  dollars. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  Village  is 
just  a  half  block  from  the  "World's  Most 
Famous  Beach,"  and  you  can  reach  but  one 
conclusion:  "Boy,  that's  quite  a  place." 

The  Village  is  composed  of  650  three-  and 
four-room  villas  constructed  of  brick  veneer 
with  cement  tile  shingle  roofs.  These  villas 
are  all  brick  veneer  construction  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  cement  tile  shingles, 
varied  in  design.  Each  villa  is  painted  a  soft 
pastel  color  with  a  contrasting  tile  roof.  The 
pleasing  colors  merge  into  the  greenness 
of  the  trees  and  the  blue  of  sky  and  water. 
All  of  these  villas  are  furnished.  In  every 
kitchen  is  an  all-electric  kitchen  with  range, 
hot  water  heater  and  refrigerator.  Living- 
rooms  and  bed-rooms  are  aii-cooled  by 
ocean  breezes.  Every  bathroom  is  fully  tiled 
and  has  both  tub  and  shower. 

A  wide  variety  of  recreation  is  available 
at  Ellinor  Village.  "The  World's  Most  Fam- 
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ous  Beach"  is  just  across  the  street.  The 
famous  Ormond  Beach  golf  course  is  only 
a  few  blocks  to  the  north.  Several  play- 
ground areas  throughout  the  Village  pro- 
vide entertainment  for  the  children.  A 
private  beach  and  cabana  area  are  avail- 
able to  all  the  Village  guests.  Fishing,  boat- 
ing tennis,  motoring  to  nearby  points  of 
interest,  greyhound  racing  in  season— these 
are  just  a  few  of  the  activities. 

But  let's  get  back  to  Byron  and  Merrill 
Ellinor,  the  successful  Sig  Eps  who  are 
the  subjects  of  our  story.  Merrill  Ellinor 
was  born  in  Havana,  Fla.,  16  miles  from 
Tallahassee,  the  son  of  a  hardware  and 
building  material  merchant.  He  grew  up 
there,  was  graduated  from  high  school  and 
then  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Following  his  graduation  (within  an  hour, 
so  the  story  goes)  Merrill  married  his  school 
day  sweetheart,  Faye  Horton.  He  then 
joined  the  Ford  organization  as  a  dealer 
in  Valdosta,  Ga. 

The  assembly  line  of  the  Ford  plant 
which  he  visited  one  day  gave  him  an 
idea.  A  firm  believer  in  individual  home 
ownership,  Merrill  wondered:  Could  the 
assembly  line  principle  be  applied  to  the 
construction  of  small  homes?  He  answered 
himself:  "I  think  so." 

He    discussed   this    idea    with    his    older 


Builder   Merrill  Ellinor,   Florida    Alpha. 


brother,  Byron,  who,  by  the  way  became 
a  Sig  Ep  before  Merrill  did.  They  decided 
to  try  the  idea. 

Money,  and  where  to  get  the  same,  was 
a  problem  at  first,  but  with  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  acute  housing  shortage  that 
existed,  the  government  welcomed  an  idea 
such  as  theirs. 

With  Byron  charting  the  way  and  de- 
veloping the  ideas  and  Merrill  carrying 
them  out,  the  venture  proved  successful. 
Valdosta  and  Macon,  Ga.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
many  other  southern  cities  soon  became 
well  supplied  with  Ellinor-built  homes. 

Byron  and  Merrill  visited  overcrowded 
Pensacola  and  soon  another  Ellinor  idea 
took  shape:  Navy  Point,  a  self-contained 
single  and  multiple  dwelling  community 
of  1,130  units.  This  was  followed  by  a 
similar  project  and  brought  to  a  total  of 
more  than  5,000  the  number  of  modern 
homes  built  by  the  Ellinors  in  four  years. 

In  1946  Merrill  visited  the  East  Goast 
of  Florida  and  found  that  a  "glorious  vaca- 
tion land"  was  being  denied  many  Ameri- 
cans because  of  high  prices.  Byron  joined 
Merrill  and  they  selected  the  plot  upon 
which  the  Village  now  stands. 

Again,  a  multitude  of  problems  faced 
them,  including  the  necessary  funds  and  the 
protests  of  the  quiet,  peaceful  residents  of 
quaint  Ormond  Beach,  who  wanted  no 
noisy  vacation  land  near  them. 

Money  was  raised,  the  neighbors  lowered 
their  protests  after  being  assured  the  proj- 
ect would  not  be  noisy,  and  in  1948  bull- 
dozers began  clearing  the  jungle  and  then 
tragedy  struck.  Byron  Ellinor  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  Pensacola. 

Soon  afterwards  Merrill  said,  "After  hav- 
ing been  so  close  to  Byron  I  did  not  see 
how  I  could  carry  on  without  him. 

Ellinor  Village  opened  its  doors  on  April 
30,  1949,  and  during  the  first  four  months 
of  operation  was  host  to  30,000  people.  Of 
these,  13,000  had  never  vacationed  in 
Florida  and  17,000  had  never  visited  the 
Daytona  Beach  area. 

And  so  today,  Ellinor  Village  stands  a 
monument  to  two  Sig  Ep  brothers,  their 
untiring  work  to  make  others  happy,  and 
the  outstanding  courage  of  Merrill  Ellinor 
who  made  a  dream  come  true. 
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The  Jolui  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond. 


They're  Plannir 


By    THADDEVS    T.    CRUMP 

FOR  some  forty  Richmonders,  the  Golden 
Anniversary  Conclave  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon  has  already  begun. 

True,  the  gavel  won't  actually  call  the 
official  business  sessions  to  order  until  next 
September,  yet  the  preparatory  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  a  successful  meeting  are 
well  under  way  in  the  city  of  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon's  birth— Richmond,  Va. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  H.  Smith, 
Ohio  Gamma,  representative  of  the  Republic 
Steel  Corporation  and  District  IV  governor, 
who  is  serving  as  general  chairman,  twelv^ 
committees  have  been  organized  and  are 
well  advanced  in  their  planning. 

The  finance  committee  is  operating  under 
the  dual  leadership  of  John  M.  Crymes,  Mis- 
sissippi Beta,  sales  engineer  for  Carl  Boeh- 


Jenkins,  Phillips,  and  James 
M.  Coleman,  in  the  cut  at 
the  far  right,  study  plans. 
At  the  immediate  right,  Kin- 
sey,  Smith,  Frank  Ruck,  and 
Jennings    shown   at    meeting. 


Conclave  committee  chairmen,  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  John  Marshall,  are  shown 
discussing  meeting  arrangements. 
From  left:  Rudolph  Nolde,  William  L. 
Phillips,  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr., 
Herbert  H.  Smith,  Dr.  G.  A.  C.  Jenn- 
ings, William  F.  Kahoe,  Warden  Hart- 
man,  Rodney  Berry,  John  M.  Crymes, 
and  Harry  F.  Thompson.  The  photo 
at  the  immediate  left  shows  Hart- 
man,  Berry,  and  Crymes  at  closer  range. 


the  construction  business  with  Muhleman 
and  Kahoe,  and  Eugene  W.  McCaul,  Vir- 
ginia Alpha,  Richmond  attorney. 

F.  James  Barnes,  II,  Virginia  Beta,  plan- 


Great  Conclave  for  '51 


ling  Company,  chairman,  and  Rudolph  F. 
Nolde,  Virginia  Delta,  auditor  for  Nolde 
Brothers,  co-chairman  in  charge  of  purchas- 
ing. 

Housing  is  under  the  direction  of  James 
M.  Coleman,  North  Carolina  Beta,  vice- 
president  of  the  Wise  Construction  Com- 
pany. 

Paul  Saunier,  Virginia  Alpha,  president 
last  year  of  the  Richmond  Alumni  Chapter 
and  an  advertising  and  newspaper  executive, 
heads  the  publicity  committee  which  will 
bring  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  brothers  news 
and  plans  of  the  Conclave  through  the  Jour- 
nal, promotion  letters,  and  other  media. 

The  committee  planning  the  Interfra- 
ternity  Luncheon  is  under  the  charge  of 
"Uncle  Billy"  Phillips,  Grand  Secretary 
Emeritus. 

Details  of  registration  will  be  handled  by 
William  F.  Kahoe,  Virginia  Alpha,  who  is  in 


ning  engineer  for  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
a  former  editor  of  the  Journal,  and  Leroy 
G.  Crenshaw,  Virginia  Alpha,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  coal  business  with 
the  Maryland  Coal  Company,  will  head  the 
hospitality  committee  as  co-chairman. 

The  important  entertainment  committee 
is  under  the  direction  of  Ralph  E.  Kinsey, 
Virginia  Alpha,  a  real  estate  salesman  with 
Schmidt  and  Wilson. 

Dr.  George  A.  C.  Jennings,  Virginia  Delta, 
a  Richmond  dentist,  and  Morton  G.  Billups, 
of  the  Billups  Funeral  Home,  head  the 
committee  in  charge  of  women's  activities. 

Harry  F.  Thompson,  Virginia  Eta,  a  Rich- 
mond insurance  man,  is  chairman  of  the 
dates  committee  which  will  provide  partners 
for  the  mixed  social  affairs  of  the  Conclave. 

Virginia  Day  activities,  a  special  feature  of 
the  Golden  Anniversary  Conclave  which  will 
be  explained  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal, 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Rodney  C. 
Berry,  Virginia  Zeta,  State  chemist  and 
Former  Grand  President. 

The  transportation  committee  is  headed 
by  William  E.  Bristow,  Virginia  Alpha, 
manager  of  the  Bristow  Lines,  Inc. 

Wilbur  L.  Jenkins,  Virginia  Eta,  Rich- 
mond manager  for  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Georgia,  and  Read  M.  Northen, 
Alabama  Beta,  vice-president  of  W.  Mor- 
ton Northen  and  Company,  are  in  charge  of 
the  programs  and  favors  committee. 
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James  K.  Eagen,  Jr.,  Johns  Hopkins,  '29. 

Oil  Counsel 

James  K.  Eagan,  Jr.,  Maryland  Alpha  '29, 
has  been  appointed  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Oil  Company  and  its  subsidiary 
companies  Lord  Baltimore  Filling  Stations, 
Inc.  and  Mexican  Petroleum  Company  of 
Georgia, 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  he  received  his 
LL.B.  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1933 
and  later  attended  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  He  completed  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity advanced  management  program  in  1948. 

From  1933  to  1936  he  was  associated  with 
the  law  firm  of  Armstrong,  Machen  and  Al- 
len in  Baltimore,  and  later  was  a  lawyer  for 
the  United  States  Fidelity  Guaranty  Com- 
pany. He  joined  the  American  Oil  Company 
in  1937.  Following  his  discharge  from  the 
United  States  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  in  1946, 
he  became  an  attorney  for  the  Pan  American 
Petroleum  and  Transport  Company  in  New 
York. 

Sports  enthusiasts  will  recall  that  Jim 
Eagan  played  second  attack  on  the  United 
States  lacrosse  team  which  was  victorious  in 
the  1928  Olympics. 


Oil  Executive 

P.  K.  Kuhne,  Louisiana  Alpha,  '27,  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of  the  manu- 
facturing department  of  Gulf  Oil  Corpo- 
ration, has  recently  been  given  an  added 
assignment.  He  will  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  technical  division  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Department  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Having  joined  Gulf  as  an  assistant  chemist 
in  the  Port  Arthur  Refinery  in  1927,  he  be- 
came chief  chemist  of  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
finery in  1930,  and  supervisor  of  the  refinery 
technology  division  there  in  1934.  In  1941, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  company's  gen- 
eral oflBces  in  Pittsburgh  as  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment. 

He  served  on  numerous  PAW  Committees 
during  the  war  and  was  a  member  of  the 
SHAEF  sponsored  Technical  Oil  Mission  to 
Germany  with  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel. 

Illustrious  Sire 

T.  Ryland  Sanford,  Virginia  Alpha,  Bap- 
tist minister  in  his  home  state  of  Virginia 
for  50  years,  officially  retired  last  October. 
Unofficially,  however,  he  is  still  preaching. 
Ex-athlete,  father  of  Hargrave  Military 
Academy,  longtime  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  he  is  said  to  be  the 
only  man  in  America  who  holds  member- 
ship in  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa  and  also  has  five  sons  in  each. 

His  Sig  Ep  sons,  all-State  athletes  at  Rich- 
mond in  their  time,  are  Fillmore,  John,  T. 
Ryland,  Jr.,  Taylor,  and  R.  Nevitt. 

J.P. 

Chris  R.  Steinmetz,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '34, 
a  former  governor  of  the  district  embracing 
the  Wisconsin  chapters,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed justice  of  the  peace  in  the  village 
of  Whitefish  Bay,  Wis. 

An  attorney  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  he  was 
selected  from  a  field  of  seven  candidates. 
Whitefish  Bay  is  a  fashionable  suburb  of 
Milwaukee. 
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Fratres  in  Faculiate 

Stanley  Dimond,  Michigan  Alpha,  '27, 
has  returned  to  the  campus  as  a  professor 
of  education  in  the  School  of  Education  for 
the  academic  year.  He  is  devoting  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  time  to  courses  for  prospective 
high  school  teachers  and  in  the  field  of  the 
school  curriculum.  Since  1946  he  has  been 
division  director  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Studies  of  the  public  schools  of  Detroit. 
From  1937  to  1946  he  was  supervisor  of  the 
social  studies  and  also  held  the  rank  of  pro- 
fessor on  the  faculty  of  Wayne  University. 
Dr.  Dimond  has  just  completed  a  five-year 
study  of  citizenship  education  in  the  Detroit 
schools  under  a  grant  from  the  Voelker 
Foundation  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Allan  P.  Colburn,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '26, 
until  recently  acting  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaw^are,  has  been  made  provost 
of  the  University,  a  new  administrative  post 
just  created. 

A  military  geology  course  that  includes 
instruction  in  the  art  of  digging  a  foxhole  is 
taught  by  a  Sig  Ep  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  once  the  home  of  Virginia  Ep- 
silon. 

Professor  of  the  course  is  Marcellus  H. 
Stowe,  New  York  Beta,  '25,  chairman  of 
the  University's  department  of  geology,  who 
originated  the  course  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II. 

The  course  is  slanted  for  the  current  in- 
ternational situation  and  utilizes  geologic 
and  topographic  maps  of  the  Soviet  Union 
captured  from  the  Nazis. 

Louis  Jefferson  Long,  Colorado  Alpha, 
'31,  professor  of  Economics  at  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  also  serves  as  treas- 
urer of  the  college  as  well  as  business  man- 
ager. He  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1935. 

Roy  T.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Utah  Alpha,  '46,  is 
teaching  and  doing  graduate  work  in  the 
college  of  commerce  and  administration, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 


TVA    Accountant 

Newton  B.  Dicks,  North  Carolina  Epsilon, 
'32,  has  been  .appointed  chief  of  the  ac- 
counting branch  of  the  division  of  finance 
of  the  Tennessee   Valley  Authority. 

K-State  Road  Expert 

An  outstanding  Kansas  State  College 
alumnus  of  achievement  recently  featured 
in  that  school's  alumni  bulletin  is  L.  W- 
Newcomer,  '23,  Butler  County,  Kan.,  en- 
gineer, who  served  as  K-State  alumni  asso- 
ciation president  in  1949-50. 

Newcomer  was  one  of  10  county  en- 
gineers chosen  not  long  ago  to  serve  on  a 
iDoard  of  consultants  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  His  testimony  at  a  Senate 
hearing  in  Washington  influenced  legislation 
that  gave  trained  state  engineers  and  not 
Washington  bureaucrats  alone,  a  voice  in 
nationally   financed   highway  development. 

Bigh  Kiivanian 

John  E.  Howell,  Ohio  Gamma,  '33,  alumni 
treasurer  of  his  chapter,  has  been  elected 
president  for  1951  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Northern  Columbus.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
Tracy-Wells  Company,  Columbus  whole- 
sale distributors,  and  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Blue  Lodge. 


Jghn  El  Hq>vfll,  Ohio  State, 
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Well-balanced   manpower  is  shown  in  this  phuio   ul    Delaware  actives  and  pledges. 


C^uudoftAeOnJlet 


Girding  for  the  let-down  of  War 

National  officers  remind  that  now  is  the  time  to  stress  adequate  manpower, 
careful  control  of  expenses,  and  an  all-for-one  spirit  in  tackling  problems. 

By    GRAND    PRESIDENT    DR.    WILLIAM    C.    SMOLENSKE 


THIS  year  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  members  every- 
where are  celebrating  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  their  Fraternity— for  it  was  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1901  that  it  came  into  being. 

From  a  very  small  beginning  ( 12  members), 
and  a  rather  inauspicious  one,  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon today  has  become  a  great  national  frater- 
nity with  more  than  36,000  members  and  105 
chapters  situated  in  most  of  the  states. 

The  Fraternity  has  grown  because  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  purposes,  objects,  and  ideals  are  basi- 
cally fine  and  right.  The  Fraternity  has  grown 
because  for  50  years  the  chapters  have  served 
unselfishly  and  tirelessly  to  improve  the  individ- 
ual members  as  well  as  the  chapters. 

Along  with  these  ser\'ices  the  Fraternity  has 
been  building  good  will  and  a  better  under- 
standing among  all  fraternities  by  affiliating  and 
working  with  the  National  Interfratcmity  Con- 
ference. I  feci  wherever  a  chapter  has  been 
installed  there  has  dexcloped  a  friendliness  and 
mutual  understanding.  In  all  our  50  years  the 


widest  opportunity  as  a  national  fraternity  has 
occurred  within  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
when  we  started  our  expansion  program. 

I  urge,  that  during  this  our  anniversary  year, 
each  chapter  strive  to  improve  its  members  and 
chapters  by  working  for  a  higher  standing  in 
scholarship  and  bv  conducting  an  orderly  ser\  - 
ice  in  the  chapter  and  on  the  campus. 

Remember  that  opportunity  is  knocking  at  our 
door.  Each  individual  member  must  acknowl- 
edge this  and  accept  the  responsibility  with  en- 
thusiasm, with  constructive  initiative,  with  readi- 
ness to  work,  with  co-operation  and  strive  con- 
tinually to  bring  his  chapter  to  a  very  high  posi- 
tion on  the  campus.  If  you  will,  it  will  de\elop 
your  personality,  broaden  your  outlook,  and  ex- 
pand vour  influence.  Gi\e  of  your  time,  effort, 
tiiought  and  talent  to  make  a  bigger  and 
stronger  fraternity,  and  then  this  year  will  be  a 
great  year  with  lasting  results.  "A  clwcrful  yes- 
terday and  confident  tomorrow"  will  put  cx)ur- 
age  in  the  heart  and  strengthen  one  for  his  tasks. 
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By    <;RA!VD    TREASIJIIER    EDWI.^    BICHAXAN 


For  the  past  decade  we  have  been  Hving  in 
an  atmosphere  of  crisis  and  near-crisis.  And  yet 
we  know  that  during  these  years  our  fraternity 
has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  its  history. 

We  are  now  in  another  period  of  tension  in 
the  world  when  the  future  is  clouded  and  our 
nation  must  strengthen  its  defenses.  This  means 
dislocation  of  all  sorts  and  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  millions  of  our  people. 

Our  young  men  in  college  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  mobilizatoin  and  many  will  leave 
the  classroom  for  military  training  or  actual 
combat.  Our  regret  that  this  is  true  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  resolve  that  our  chapters 
shall  remain  active  and  vital  during  this  period, 


so  that  the  fraternity  spirit  may  flourish  for  the 
large  body  of  students  that  remain  and  to  wel- 
come the  trainees  when  they  return  to  college. 
Our  fine  leadership  which  has  made  us  strong 
will  continue  to  point  the  way  during  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  It  seems  to  me  that  each  chap- 
ter group  may  do  its  part  in  three  ways:  by 
keeping  house  membership  at  a  level  which  will 
allow  for  unusual  and  unexpected  withdrawals 
resulting  from  the  call  to  service;  by  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  exchequer  with  careful  control  of 
expenditures  so  that  debts  do  not  accumulate; 
and  by  cultivating  the  true  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  which  has  a  real  depth 
of  meaning  in  a  time  of  adversity. 


if      CHANGES    IX    LIFE    SIJBSCRIPTIOl^    PLAN    OF    JOURNAL     ^ 


A  proposal  for  setting  up  a  new  subscription 
plan  for  the  Journal,  which  calls  for  discon- 
tinuance of  the  former  Life  Membership  sub- 
scription plan  instituted  in  1924,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Grand  Chapter. 

It  will  be  presented  for  consideration  of  the 
Conclave  in  September  as  a  resolution  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  proposal  follows: 

Each  man  initiated  into  the  Fraternity  is  to 
receive  the  Journal  for  a  ten-year  period  from 
the  date  of  his  initiation.  At  the  end  of  the  ten- 
year  free  period,  in  order  to  stay  on  the  Journal 
maiUng  list,  each  member  will  pay  an  additional 
subscription  fee,  the  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  Executive  Committee  in  close  proximity 
to  the  end  of  the  first  ten-year  period,  such  fee 
to  be  subject  to  annual  review  and  possible  re- 
vision as  fluctuations  in  cost  occur  ( on  the  basis 


of  our  actuarial  figures,  using  present-day  costs, 
a  $20  subscription  fee  would  be  required  using 
both  principal  and  interest).  Providing  this  plan 
is  adopted  by  the  Conclave,  all  initiates  after 
that  date  will  come  under  the  new  plan;  all 
previous  initiates  will  continue  on  the  present 
basis;  thus  in  no  sense  will  this  measure  be 
retroactive. 

It  was  also  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
number  of  issues  for  the  Journal  in  the  1951- 
52  session  should  be  five,  and  that  the  average 
issue  would  be  80  pages,  or  a  total  number  of 
400  pages  per  year.  Publication  dates  are  as  fol- 
lows: September,  November,  January,  March, 
and  May. 

These  changes  in  the  existing  plan  of  pubhca- 
tion  for  the  Journal  will  be  sought  because  of 
the  greatly  increased  expenses  of  printing  pro- 
duction and  paper. 


Florida  State  Sig  Eps  dress  up  for  a  picture — November,  1950 
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SIGMA    PHI    EPSILON'S    CHIEF    RIVALS 

By  WILSON  B,  HELLER,  College  Social  Analysts 

V.    THETA    CHI 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  other  fraternities  to  appear  in  the 
Journal,  and  the  fourth  by  Wilson  B. 
Heller,  who  has  been  conducting  a  survey 
service  of  men's  and  women's  campus 
groups  for  nearly  40  years. 


IHETA  Chi  is  one  of  a  comparable  group  of 
six  nationals  v^'hich  today  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive; which  are  large;  which  have  developed 
entirely  in  this  century. 

The  six  are:  0  X,  T  K  E,  2  *  E,  A  X  A, 
A  2  *,  and  *  K  T. 

We  name  them  in  the  approximate  order  of 
their  progressiveness  oxer  the  past  decade  as 
measured  by  expansion. 

In  other  analyzing  aspects  they'd  retain  about 
the  same  order  as  to  progress. 

One  of  the  six,  O  X,  was  founded  far  prior 
to  1900  (in  the  1850s)  but  was  strictly  a  single 
local  until  1902.  For  practical  purposes  all  are 
far  younger  than  any  founded  prior  to  1874. 
A  S  4>  would  be  in  this  list  save  that  it  largely 
ceased  progressing  since  1946,  so  far  as  our 
facts  show. 

We  also  selected  6  X  in  order  to  illustrate, 
through  it,  many  points  of  similarity  in  all 
progress  leaders  today. 

What  has  6  X  to  offer  in  comparison  with 
others?  What  is  its  national  situation?  Why  is 


it  listed  as  most  progressive  over  the  last  decade? 
How  can  we  say  that  the  above  six  are  most 
progressive  today? 

(1)  The  six  groups  named  are  now  more 
rapidly  modernizing  businesslike  methods  of  ad- 
ministration and  chapter  management;  (2)  they 
have  in  each  case  at  least  a  few  fearless,  pro- 
gressive officers;  (3)  their  very  active  national 
spirit  is  aroused  from  a  healthy  inferiority  com- 
plex, they  are  rivalry  conscious,  they  will  ven- 
ture, they  are  yet  dissatisfied  and  far  from  su- 
perior, satisfied,  smug  and  stagnated;  (4)  they 
are  most  "expansion-minded"  and  this  has  al- 
ways been  indicative  of  progress.  How  did 
Deke,  Phi  Psi,  Beta,  Phi  Delt,  and  SAE,  each 
in  turn  get  to  the  top?  Why  by  first  being 
largest! 

Now  to  another  question  asked  above:  "Why 
is  0  X  called  most  progressive  of  the  past 
decade?" 

Since  War  II  ended,  since  '46,  we  find  Teke 
most  progressive  because  in  this  era  it  has  grown 
most  in  proportion  to  resources  and  size.  But 
over  the  entire  '40s  era  we  must  call  0  X  num- 
ber one.  Here  is  why: 

In  1940  9  X  had  50  live  chapters  (some 
barely  alive)  and  four  dead  ones  (Wisconsin, 
North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Nebraska). 

1950  finds  lOl  alive  and  no  dead  chapters 
whatsoever.  This  re\ival  of  every  dead  one  is  a 
record  never  before  equalled  by  any  rival.  The 
total  growth  is  55  or  110  per  cent  in  one  decade. 

Now  don't  shrug  this  off  and  think  the  quality 
of  the  new  groups  and  the  new  campuses  must 
be  wretched.  Only  three  are  at  spots  without 
rival  nations  founded  prior  to  1870.  An  abo\e- 
normal  number  are  at  state-supported  schools 
(know  any  better  places?).  Our  sur\  cys  disclose 
all  55  to  be  healthy.  To  any  reader  we  can  say: 
"You  should  do  as  well!" 

17  of  these  54  came  at  one  whack  \ia  the 
very  beneficial  merger  in  1942  of  the  B  K  na- 
tional. Although  a  war  was  on,  not  one  of  those 
17  are  other  than  very  healthy  now  because 
some  degree  of  supervision  was  given  each.  If 
anything  the  spirit  and  standing  of  these  17 
is  higher  than  the  average  of  chapters  acquired 
in  that  era  by  others. 

And  here  we  interrupt  to  praise  0  X  for  its 
honesty  in  listing  in  Baird's  Manual  the  true 
date  each  of  these  17  chapters  became  9  X 
chapters.   Sig  Ep  did  the  same  in   1938  upon 
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merging  0  T  fi.  Other  nationals,  in  all  publica- 
tions, continually  list  erroneous  years  for  the 
dates  chapters  became  a  part  of  them  via  recent 
national  merger. 

27  more  chapters  have  been  chartered  in  the 
past  three  years  due  to  a  national  desire  and 
plan  carefully  led  by  tlieir  executive  secretary, 
George  W.  Chapman.  More  of  him  comes  later. 

If  you  belittle  this  activity,  it  simmers  down 
that  you  or  your  tong  are  satisfied,  jealous,  or 
lazy. 

Again  we  remind  you  readers  in  all  nationals, 
again  we  pound  on  the  same  old  refrain:  now 
is  the  land-rush  day  for  expansion!  You  may 
be  too  close  to  the  picture  to  see  it. 

A  higher  percentage  of  youth  now  goes  to 
college.  New  colleges  are  forced  to  spring  up  to 
care  for  this  influx.  Old  campuses  are  growing 
as  never  before.  The  proportion  of  chapters 
to  students  is  lowering  as  a  result.  More  enemies 
to  the  fraternity  system  are  made  as  there  are 
not  enough  groups  to  care  for  all  students  de- 
siring such.  Junior  colleges  are  becoming  senior 
colleges.  Teachers  colleges  are  becoming  general 
colleges  eligible  for  all  nationals. 

Such  is  today's  situation.  Expansion  is  the 
easiest  in  history. 

Theta  Chi  is  one  of  the  few  smart  groups. 
They  use  some  degree  of  system  in  expansion.  A 
reasonable  three-fourths  vote  only  is  needed  to 
issue  charters. 

Their  attitude  is  to  get  in  early,  get  locals  if 
possible  and  try  especially  to  get  into  the  multi- 
tude of  state  colleges  now  newly  and  legally 
opened  to  all  nationals.  Almost  all  of  these  have 
old  locals  awaiting  exploration.  All  are  the  equal 
of  such  as  Kent,  Miami,  Ohio  U.,  and  Bowling 
Green  into  which  our  best  have  flocked. 

0  X  finds  expansion  is  best  done  through 
alumni  individually  or  by  traveling  secretaries. 
We  can  add  that  we  know  that  expansion  lacks 
major  results  without  forceful  national  ofiice 
direction,  in  which  0  X  excels. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  snooty  national  or  its 
leaders  find  it  fashionable  to  look  down  upon 
expansion-minded  groups  who  are  but  "doing 
the  very  thing  today  that  every  one  of  the  old 
ones  originally  did  themselves." 

As  with  all  nationals  0  X  began  as  a  local. 
As  in  most  nationals  the  start,  the  name,  and  the 
ritual  were  influenced  or  aided  by  members  of 
older  groups.  All  groups  appear  to  go  back 
to  the  daddy  of  'em  all,  the  Masons,  anyhow. 

0  X  is  no  different.  Three  students  were  pals 
at  Norwich,  a  pitifully  small,  semi-military 
school  in  Vermont.  One  of  them  switched  to 
Union  College,  close  by,  and  became  a  Chi  Psi. 
Without  him  the  other  two  started  Theta  Chi 
(1856  this  was)  but  with  his  suggestions  fol- 
lowed in  name,  ritual,  and  badge. 

The  badge  is  as  original  as  exists.  A  coiled 
rattlesnake  forms  the  Theta  and  crossed  swords 
make  the  Chi. 

This  smallest  of  locals  in  a  smallest  of  col- 


leges miraculously  continued  a  thread  of  life 
through  that  century. 

Since  1857  it  had  one  rival,  now  S.A.E.,  the 
two  faring  about  equally  over  the  century.  Once 
in  the  late  '60s  the  two  existed  from  a  student 
body  numbering  25.  Once  0  X  was  down  to 
one  lone  member.  Many  a  chapter  in  other  na- 
tionals has  a  similar  past. 

In  1902  a  second  chapter  was  finally  started 
at  M.I.T. 

Since  then  0  X  has  grown  steadily  in  all  ways 
except  for  a  bad  lull  in  the  '30s. 

As  in  all  nationals  with  boom  periods  there 
was  a  succession  of  dominant  leaders.  The 
present  boom  started  in  the  late  '30s,  by  co- 
incidence at  the  time  the  present  executive  head, 
Chapman,  became  an  aid  to  a  longtime  leader, 
Frederick  W.  Ladue.  The  two  worked  together 
and  one  followed  the  other  as  executive  head 
with  Ladue  dropping  out  in  '47  due  to  ill 
health. 

0  X  was  just  another  unimportant,  small, 
struggling,  slowly  improving  national  until  these 
two  took  hold.  We  give  extra  credit  to  Chapman 
as  he  began  the  writing  and  teaching  of  modern 
chapter  management  and  organized  the  leader- 
ship school  (1939,  one  of  first  after  2  A  E). 

Now  what  is  ofi^ered  to  0  X  neophytes,  mem- 
bers, stockholders,  alumni? 

We  call  all  members  stockholders  because, 
since  1928,  each  initiate  has  bought  himself  a 
life  interest,  one  share  of  stock,  in  a  going  busi- 
ness concern.  Explanation  follows. 

Chapter  standings,  comparative  chapter  im- 
portance nationwide,  these  are  now  rising 
rapidly  within  0  X.  The  corporation  is  growing 
as  fast  as  any. 

What  more  could  a  stockholder  ask  in  a  busi- 
ness concern? 

After  all,  fraternities  are  now  a  "business 
first,"  the  gross  is  tremendous.  Those  that  are 
most  rivalry  conscious  and,  thus,  most  business- 
like are  forging  ahead. 

0  X  was  among  the  first  of  over  20  frater- 
nities that  now  ordain  compulsory  life  magazine 
subscriptions  for  all  initiates.  Since  1928,  24,000 
or  about  70  per  cent  of  its  initiates  bought  The 
Rattle  for  life.  Edited  by  George  Starr  Lasher, 
dean  of  journalism  at  Ohio  U.,  it  keeps  them 
active  in  the  body,  keeps  them  informed,  sus- 
tains their  memories,  maintains  a  near-perfect 
mailing  list. 

Ridiculous  and  shameful  is  the  fact  that  stock- 
holders in  many  an  old,  large,  powerful  fra- 
ternity are  yet  added  annually  without  paid 
life  subscriptions.  This  is  the  sole  remedy  that 
brings  alumni  retention. 

The  Rattle  is  published  with  the  economical 
and  practical  stressed.  It  prints  chapter  honors 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any,  but  sacrifices  much 
in  attractiveness,  chapter  news  letters  and  in- 
dexing of  the  latter. 

Initiates  pay  the  national  but  a  very  low  fee: 
$25.   This   includes   life  magazine  subscription 
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and  also  alumni  dues  for  life.  This  last  most 
sensible  procedure  comes  near  being  exclusive 
with  e  X. 

The  wise  reason  for  no  alumni  dues  ever  is 
that  (1)  he  who  does  not  pay  enjoys  equal 
standing,  (2)  any  outfit  that  must  have  ahimni 
dues  is  poorly  set  up,  (3)  relatively  little  is  col- 
lected from  alumni,  (4)  alumni  affections  are  to 
some  degree  alienated  whenever  they  are 
dunned  or  begged  for  anything. 

This  $25  per  initiate,  plus  $12  per  man  per 
year  dues  while  undergraduate,  plus  a  small 
annual  chapter  fee— these  amounts  keep  9  X 
totally  solvent.  Most  of  this  is  impounded  in  one 
single  endowment  fund. 

We  go  a  bit  into  detail  in  these  physical  and 
administrative  matters  so  that  readers  of  all 
types  of  nationals  may  understand  how  a  prac- 
tically aligned  fraternity  works. 

Theta  Chi  has  far  greater  national  strength 
than  a  majority  of  the  fraternities  founded  prior 
to  1900— a  glance  at  such  a  list  will  tell  you 
which. 

2  <!>  E  (103  chapters)  and  A  X  A  (137  chap- 
ters), of  the  six  similar,  are  ahead  of  0  X  today 
in  national  standing  or  strength  (a  total  of  indi- 
vidual campus  values).  2  #  E  leads  even  more 
in  average  chapter  comparative  importance  but 
all  these  comparisons  could  be  expected  because 
their  average  chapter  has  had  more  years  of 
life. 

As  in  all  groups,  a  few  alumni  (eight  in  this 
case)  run  the  national  between  conventions  and 
actually  dictate  its  progress.  In  9  X  these  offi- 
cers are  less  honor-seeking  and  political  than 
usual.   Hence  a  far  above   average  percentage 


The  Year  Ahead 

FOR  fraternities  and  fraternity  men 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  the  best  advice  we 
can  give  for  the  present  is  as  follows:  (1) 
Don't  get  panicky,  because  Uncle  Sam 
will  decide  what  your  mailing  address  and 
occupation  are  to  be.  (2)  Make  necessary 
physical  repairs  to  your  house  now:  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  get  such  materials  as 
furnace  pipes  later  on.  (3)  Concentrate 
constantly  in  quantity  pledging,  but  don't 
forget  quality.  (4)  The  Government  seems 
ready  to  insist  on  sound  scholarship  as  a 
requisite  to  staying  in  school.  In  most 
cases  other  methods  have  never  been  able 
to  cause  a  rise  in  fraternity  scholarship, 
and  we  hope  this  will  work,  and  it  better 
because  the  results  in  the  case  of  failure 
can  be  sad. — Vic  Vanaman,  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  Purdue  University. 


of  them  have  been  "successful  as  chapter  ad- 
visers," that  repute  and  experience  any  top 
officer  should  have. 

Three  traveUng  secretaries  and  eight  clerks 
assist  executive  director  Chapman.  The  na- 
tional oflBce  is  in  rented  quarters  in  Trenton, 
N.J.  With  the  editor  there  are  13  paid  em- 
ployees—about normal  for  its  size. 

Chapman  himself,  a  proven  equal  of  any  at 
such  a  job,  is  one  of  several  executive  secre- 
taries we  know  who  lets  himself  be  overworked 
and  underpaid. 

Delegates  to  biennial  national  and  annual  re- 
gional conventions  have  expenses  paid  by  equal 
annual  chapter  assessments. 

11  9  X  chapters  are  oldest  nationals  on 
campus  but  seven  of  these  have  three  or  less 
rivals,  indeed  five  of  them  one  or  less. 

On  14  campuses  our  last  survey  found  them 
tops  or  tied  for  that:  Delaware,  Drexel,  Ham- 
line,  M.I.T.,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  NYU  (Washington  Square  only), 
North  Dakota  Agricultural,  Richmond,  Washing- 
ton College,  Omaha,  Western  Colorado  State, 
and  Furman.  Several  of  these  lack  any  or  many 
rivals.  Others  very  strong:  R.P.I.,  San  Jose,  Ore- 
gon, Stanford,  Washington. 

Eight  chapters  rate  first  in  aU-time  average 
annual  importance:  Omaha,  Hamhne,  Connecti- 
cut, North  Dakota  Agricultural,  NYU,  R.I.,  Nor- 
wich, and  New  Hampshire,  but  the  first  two 
had  no  opposition  and  the  last  two  are  tied  by 
one  rival. 

So  far  best  merger  acquisitions  may  be:  Con- 
necticut, Southern  California,  Lehigh,  Furman, 
Cincinnati,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  Monmouth,  and 
Middlebury. 

Other  distinctive  9  X  facts  are  that  it: 
Was  first  to  have  Mothers'  Day  at  each  chap- 
ter- 
Loans  money  to  chapters  on  first  mortgages 
only  and  has  never  lost  on  such,  this  perhaps 
a  record- 
Is  one  of  few  to  run  three-degree  initiations 
on  three  separate  days- 
Is  credited  with  originating  member-at-large 
colonies- 
Offers    student    loans    but    almost    none    are 
solicited  as  this  is  so  unnecessary  (each  school 
already  has  such)— 

Has  never  had  a  nickname,  has  always  been 
called  Theta  Chi  in  full.  It  is  its  much  smaller 
and  less  important  rival,  Theta  Xi  (occasionally 
confused  with  Theta  Chi)  that  uses  the  English 
letters  "TX"  for  abbreviation- 
Has  ten  chapters  in  Pennsylvania  as  do 
*  A  9  and  *  K  ^,  one  behind  A  X  A— 

Has    no    chapter    in    11    states    for   a   record 
among  large  nationals- 
Had  dozens  of  nationals  solicit  its  founding 
chapter   but    it    only    came   close    to   accepting 
one,  A  A  *,  in  1864. 

Stockholders  in  this  corporation  are  getting 
a  fine  buy  in  the  fraternity  stock  market. 
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Study  hours  at  Delaware  .  .  .  unrehearsed  shot.       The   same   students,   startled   by   shutter's   click. 
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An  Inside  Glance  at  Scholarship 

Is  the  N.I.C.  Scholarship  Officer's  pronouncement  true  that 
''fraternities  are  madly  stampeding  to  scholastic  destruction"? 
The  men  of  our  chapters  state  the  case  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 


« 


CHOLARSHip  is  One  of  the  most  knocked-about 
kj  subjects  involving  the  men  of  Fraternity 
Row. 

It  has  been  ever  thus.  Editorials  in  Greek- 
letter  publications  of  a  half  century  ago  sounded 
a  lot  like  those  of  today. 

In  a  recent  "Scholarship  Newsletter,"  Col. 
Ralph  W.  Wilson,  scholarship  commissioner  of 
Sigma  Chi  and  chairman  of  the  College  Frater- 
nity Scholarship  OflBcers'  Association,  reports  the 
percentage  of  chapters  above  the  all-men's 
average  in  a  number  of  colleges.  In  this  letter, 
his  report  is  based  on  returns  entaiHng  960  chap- 
ters from  66  institutions.  Of  the  27  chapters  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  included,  21  chapters  rank 
below  the  all-men's  average,  only  6  of  them 
above  it. 

Scholarship  reports  of  the  N.I.C.  show  that 
among  the  58  Conference  fraternities,  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  stands  far  from  the  top. 

In  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  chapter  reports  on 
scholarship  which  follow,  provided  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  chapters,  there  is  no  outright 
confession  of  a  negligent  approach  to  scholar- 
ship; however,  perhaps  much  may  be  read  be- 
tween the  lines  and  in  what  was  left  unsaid. 


Larry  Carlbon,  historian  of  the  chapter  at 
Rutgers,  states  a  conclusion  in  his  report  that 
may  be  significant  in  the  scholarship  perspective 
of  the  whole  of  Fraternity  Row.  Said  he : 

"We  have  found  that  we  are  able  to  carry  on 
our  new  scholarship  program  without  de-em- 
phasizing any  other  aspects  of  healthy  chapter 
life." 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
fraternity  chapters  would  perform  better  scho- 
lastically  if  in  doing  so  they  did  not,  in  fact, 
"de-emphasize"  aspects  which  they  consider 
more  vital. 

Meantime  all  Sig  Eps  are  proud  of  such 
chapters  as  Oregon  State,  whose  scholarship  rec- 
ord stands  second  to  none  among  all  the  frater- 
nity chapters  of  the  nation;  also  Iowa  Wesleyan, 
Monmouth,  Indiana,  Lawrence  College,  Mis- 
souri Mines,  Memphis  State,  Ohio  Northern, 
Davidson,  and  others— tops  on  their  campuses 
and  comfortably  above  the  all-men's  average. 

At  Iowa  Wesleyan  where  the  chapter  has 
missed  being  scholarship  leader  only  once  in 
ten  years.  Historian  Ralph  Johnson  writes: 
"Good  scholarship  at  Iowa  Alpha  has  come  to 
be  a  tradition." 
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Sig  Eps  at  CORNELL  have  never  had  a 
scholarship  chairman  nor  have  they  felt  the 
need  for  one.  Over  the  last  few  years  academic 
standing  has  been  good.  Last  year  the  chapter 
was  seventh  from  the  top  of  a  list  of  o\er  50 
fraternities.  This  record  was  not  made  by  pledg- 
ing high-school  "brains"  or  using  strict  rules  for 
study.  No  academic  record  was  kept  of  rushees 
and  the  only  rule  regarding  study  is  that  the 
house  shall  be  quiet  after  7:30  p.m.  every  night 
preceding  a  regular  school  day.  Success  has 
come,  the  men  beUeve,  first  from  a  genuine  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  actives  to  do  good  work 
in  school,  second  by  instilling  in  the  pledges 
the  idea  that  they  too  want  to  set  a  high  stand- 
ard of  achievement.  It  is  explained  that,  after 
all,  their  purpose  in  coming  to  Cornell  is  to 
learn.  If  they  find  fraternity  affairs  cut  too 
deeply  into  time  they  must  use  for  studying, 
they  should  drop  out  of  the  pledge  class.  A  fra- 
ternity cannot  be  run  by  men  who  spend  all 
of  their  time  studying.  Neither  can  a  pledge 
expect  to  get  anything  out  of  a  fraternity  if 
he  must  spend  all  available  time  studying.  So 
what  it  boils  down  to:  men  are  initiated  who, 
either  by  themselves  or  through  training,  strive 
to  do  well  academically  and  yet  have  plenty  of 
time  to  conduct  and  enjoy  fraternity  affairs. 

This  is  not  to  say  every  active  is  in  an  honor- 
ary and  is  an  officer  of  the  house  but  it  shows 
the  way  Cornell  Sig  Eps  feel  and  what  they  aim 
at.  Occasionally  a  pledge  has  severe  academic 
problems.  In  such  a  case  it  has  been  found 
helpful  to  give  that  pledge  a  desk  in  the  house 
where  he  can  study  every  night.  Any  help  he 
may  need  is  right  at  hand  and  the  distractions 
are  few. 

Cornell  Sig  Ep  policy  is  scholarship  first,  fra- 
ternity second,  but  remember  balance  is  the 
secret  to  a  happy  adjustment. 

Last  year,  DELAWARE  Sig  Eps  set  up  an 
extensive  scholarship  program  to  improve  the 
scholastic  standing  of  the  house.  At  that  time, 
President  Joe  Baldwin  set  up  a  program  where 
every  active  would  list  on  a  card  his  best  sub- 
jects. These  cards  were  kept  on  file  so  that  any 
pledge  or  brother  needing  help  would  know 
where  to  go  for  the  desired  aid.  This  year. 
Scholarship  Chairman  Charhe  Benzel  mailed  let- 
ters to  the  parents  of  every  brother  listing  his 
scholastic  index  and  his  standing  in  the  frater- 
nity in  comparison  with  the  other  brothers.  This 
is  done  as  an  incentive  for  the  brothers  to  keep 
their  index  high.  Brother  Benzel  also  obtains  a 
list  of  the  conditions  received  by  the  brothers 
at  mid-term.  This  list  is  read  in  a  meeting  so  the 
brothers  know  who  needs  help  and  will  try  to 
get  these  men  to  study  harder  and  also  to  give 
them  aid.  Dean  Daugherty  comes  over  to  the 
house  every  year  and  gives  a  speech  on  scholar- 
ship. He  attempts  to  show  how  the  men  can 
bring  up  their  index  and  show  how  they  will 
benefit.  Study  hours  are  enforced  at  all  times 


to  provide  a  good  study  environment.  It  is  be- 
heved  that  all  these  aids  will  bring  up  the  in- 
dex of  Delaware  Alpha. 

The  MONMOUTH  chapter  has  always  laid 
emphasis  upon  scholarship,  according  to  His- 
torian Stamatis  Bollas.  Its  members  feel  that 
scholarship  and  a  strong  chapter  go  together, 
and  that  even  though  distinction  in  athletics, 
dramatics,  and  social  accomphshments  are  im- 
portant, the  outstanding  achievement  should  be 
in  the  realm  of  scholarship. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  Jerry  Mathis,  of 
Percy,  111.,  scholarship  chairman  of  last  year, 
tackled  the  important  problem  of  scholarship. 
It  was  he  who  first  formulated  a  comprehensive 
scholarship  program  through  which  he  helped 
all  utiUze  scholastic  abilities  more  fully,  and  also 
aided  members  to  assume  the  lead  in  scholarship 
as  in  other  fields  on  the  Monmouth  campus. 

In  formulating  his  successful  program,  Jerry 
felt  that  the  solution  to  the  scholarship  problem 
was  not  in  the  setting  up  of  a  rigid  plan  and 
the  subsequent  molding  of  each  person  to  fit 
that  plan.  He  rather  felt  that  he  was  deaUng 
with  individuals  of  different  abilities,  and  that 
what  was  needed  was  the  setting  up  of  a  plan 
for  everyone  in  the  chapter. 

It  was  this  idea  that  prompted  the  founding 
of  the  "big  brother"  program.  A  big  brother  is 
assigned  to  each  pledge.  He  is  responsible  in 
advising  the  pledge  in  all  phases  of  college  life, 
scholastic  as  well  as  social.  The  big  brother,  un- 
der the  direction  and  advice  of  the  scholarship 
chairman,  encourages  the  pledge  not  only  in  the 
participation  of  extracurricular  activities,  but 
also  in  the  solving  of  problems  relating  to  schol- 
arship, such  as  the  improving  of  his  study  tech- 
nique, and  the  keeping  of  study  hours. 

Another  phase  of  this  program  concerns  the 
holding  of  special  supervised  study  classes.  Un- 
der this  plan  actives  majoring  in  subjects  that 
give  difficulty  to  pledges,  conduct  review  classes, 
especially  before  announced  tests. 

As  may  be  seen,  this  plan  is  directed  towards 
the  pledges.  Actives  and  big  brothers,  therefore, 
work  toward  a  positive  goal  just  as  our  brother- 
hood seeks  through  virtue,  diligence,  and 
brotherly  love  to  help  all  brothers  realize  their 
ultimate  goals. 

The  results  ha\e  been  gratifying.  The  chap- 
ter at  Monmouth  College  ranked  first  in  scholas- 
tic standing  for  the  last  two  semesters  and  have 
been  twice  awarded  the  Kiwanis  Scholarship 
Award,  which  is  given  to  the  fraternity  on  cam- 
pus having  the  highest  scholarship  average  for 
the  semester. 

Present  scholarship  chairman  of  the  chapter 
is  Donovan  Smith  of  Alexis,  111.,  a  member  of 
Phi  Eta  Mu  honorary  society.  His  high  ideals 
and  interest  in  the  scholarship  program,  and  his 
constant  efforts  for  all  to  maintain  a  good  scho- 
lastic standing  will,  undoubtedly,  be  rewarded. 
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Pennsylvania  Mu  ranks  second  in  scholarship 
among  the  fraternities  at  TEMPLE  University, 
all  of  which  are  considerably  above  the  all-men 
average.  A  scholarship  committee  is  planning 
several  activities  to  raise  the  level  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  fraternity.  It  plans  to  test  the  study 
lamps  in  the  house  with  a  light  meter  to  see  if 
they  meet  the  requirements  necessary  for  effec- 
tive study  and  to  correct  any  inadequacies  in 
lighting.  In  addition,  the  scholarship  committee 
plans  to  teach  the  pledge  classes  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  study  and  reading. 

The  scholarship  organization  at  the  INDIANA 
Sig  Ep  house  is  built  around  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  This  committee  has  the  following 
functions:  (a)  maintenance  of  the  test  files, 
(b)  determination  and  enforcement  of  quiet 
hours,  (c)  determination  of  pledge  study  rules, 
(d)  the  keeping  of  house  scholarship  records. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee is  in  assisting  the  pledges  to  attain  the 
necessary  scholastic  average  for  initiation.  Uni- 
versity and  Interfraternity  Council  regulations 
prescribe  a  "C"  average  for  initiation.  There- 
fore, the  Scholarship  Committee  has  based  its 
activities  upon  the  assumption  that  a  man  is 
of  no  permanent  value  to  the  house  until  he 
meets  the  prescribed  requirements  for  initiation. 

At  the  present  time  the  house  has  a  trophy, 
the  B.  R.  Davidson  Scholarship  Award,  which 
is  presented  to  the  active  having  the  highest 
scholastic  average   for  the  calendar  year. 

The  scholarship  system  here  at  OKLAHOMA 
A.  &  M.  is  simple,  according  to  Historian  Clyde 
Ragsdale,  but  fairly  effective.  Scholarship  Chair- 
man Don  Bobek  is  assisted  by  a  scholarship 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  grades  and  studying.  At  pres- 
ent a  graduated  system  is  in  effect,  based  on  the 
grades  of  the  preceding  semester,  or  mid- 
semester  grades.  Grades  are  determined  and 
totaled  by  substituting  numbers  for  letter  grades. 
An  A  is  counted  4  points,  a  B  is  3  points,  a  C 
is  2,  and  a  D  is  1  point,  with  no  credit  given  for 
F's.  All  pledges  who  have  a  grade  point  of  3.0 
or  better  are  not  required  to  attend  study  hall, 
but  are  allowed  to  set  up  their  own  study  hours. 
Pledges  having  between  a  2.2  and  3.0  are  re- 
quired to  attend  study  hall,  from  8  'til  11 
every  night  during  the  week.  If  the  grades  are 
from  2.0  to  2.2,  the  pledges  are  required  to  at- 
tend regular  study  hall  plus  ten  extra  hours  of 
study  per  week.  All  pledges  having  below  a  2.0, 
which  is  the  requirement  for  initiation,  are 
campused.  They  are  to  be  in  their  rooms  study- 
ing any  time  they  are  not  in  class,  with  several 
breaks  allowed.  This  plan  hasn't  been  in  effect 
long  enough  to  detennine  exactly  how  well  the 
program  will  succeed;  however,  if  we  maintain 
our  determination,  the  plan  is  immaterial. 


Iowa   Alpha's   historian   frankly   calls 
this  little  scene  "Study  Room  Blues." 

COLORADO  A.  &  M.  has  the  unique  system 
of  a  voluntary  study  table.  In  the  basement, 
which  is  the  quietest  place  in  the  house,  a  long 
table  is  set  up,  presided  over  by  an  active.  If, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  boys  in  or  out  of  the 
house  cannot  study  where  they  are,  they  may 
study  in  the  quietness  of  the  chapter  house  base- 
ment. 

This  program  has  worked  fairly  well,  but 
after  a  visit  by  Field  Secretary  George  Salt, 
members  decided  to  study  and  put  into  effect, 
the  suggestions  put  forth  in  the  Sig  Ep  Manual 
concerning  study  tables. 

In  the  past,  a  strict  study  table  was  enforced 
for  all  pledges  and  for  all  actives  below  a  "C" 
average.  This  program  failed  due  to  lack  of 
co-operation  and  enforcement.  The  strict  study 
table  was  put  in  force  due  to  the  low  grades 
of  the  chapter— bottom  of  the  scholarship  list. 
Since  then  the  chapter  has  pulled  up  in  sight 
of  the  all-men's  average. 

A  scholarship  chairman,  who  presides  over  all 
scholarship  activities,  was  activated  during  the 
strict  study  table.  His  office  is  considered  im- 
portant, and  that  office  is  still  in  effect. 

The  scholarship  program  of  the  RICHMOND 
chapter  has  taken  on  new  momentum  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Ward  Harkrader,  schol- 
arship chairman.  Actives  and  pledges  who  are 
deficient  in  school  work  are  immediately  helped 
by  members  of  the  chapter  qualified  to  do  so. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  moved  up  ten  places  on 
the  RUTGERS  University  scholastic  rating  list 
last  semester  and  members  are  attempting  to 
hold  on  to  the  new  found  preeminence. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Scholarship  Chair- 
man Hank  Blaes,  New  Jersey  Beta  has  begun 
an  intensive  effort  to  maintain  high  scholarship. 
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Pledges  and  freshmen  study  in  a  compulsory 
study  clinic.  Absolute  silence  is  maintained  in 
the  house  from  7:00  to  10:30  p.m.  with  mod- 
erate noise  allowed  thereafter;  and  each  pledge 
has  been  assigned  a  brother  in  the  same  field 
of  study  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  More  scholar- 
ship aids  are  being  contemplated  and  sugges- 
tions from  other  chapters  would  be  welcome. 

"We  have  found  that  we  are  able  to  carry 
on  our  new  scholarship  program  without  de- 
emphasizing  any  other  aspects  of  healthy  chap- 
ter life,"  says  Historian  Larry  Carlbon. 

MISSOURI  MINES  Sig  Eps  are  constantly 
striving  to  better  their  scholastic  standing.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  semester  of  1950,  according  to 
Dewey  E.  Kibler,  the  chapter  ranked  third,  of 
the  13  organizations  listed,  with  a  grade  point 
average  of  1.53  based  on  a  3.00  possible  aver- 
age. This  was  slightly  below  the  all-men's  aver- 
age of  1.55,  but  well  above  the  all-fraternity 
mean  of  1.2. 

The  chapter  scholarship  program,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  functioning  very  well.  The  chapter  has 
a  scholarship  chairman  whose  principal  duty  is 
to  improve  the  chapter  scholastic  standing.  He 
acts  in  an  advisory  capacity,  observing  the  other 
campus  fraternities,  and  other  Sig  Ep  chapters, 
and  how  they  solve  their  scholarship  problems, 
and  passing  this  information  on  to  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter.  The  actives  are  reminded  at  vir- 
tually every  chapter  meeting  to  set  an  example 
for  the  pledges  as  regards  both  study  and  scho- 
lastic attitude. 

The  scholarship  program  for  the  pledges  is 
determined,  more  or  less,  by  the  pledge  com- 


mittee acting  on  the  advice  of  the  active  chap- 
ter. Their  policy  is,  at  present,  to  allow  the 
pledge  to  regulate  his  own  study  time  during  the 
first  half  of  the  semester,  definite  study  hours 
being  maintained  at  all  times  in  the  house  dur- 
ing the  entire  semester.  However,  if  a  pledge 
fails  to  make  satisfactory  grades  at  mid-semester, 
he  is  not  allowed  out  of  the  house  any  night 
preceding  a  school  dav  for  the  remainder  of  the 
semester.  As  an  extra  incentive,  work  points  are 
awarded  pledges  ha\  ing  a  grade  point  average 
of  1.75  or  better. 

This  system  has  proved  satisfactory  in  the 
past,  but  its  success  is  obviously  dependent  upon 
the  pledge's  acquisition  of  satisfactory  study 
habits  before  his  association  with  the  chapter,  a 
situation  which  does  not  always  exist.  As  a 
result  of  an  unsuccessful  operation  of  this  plan 
in  several  instances  during  the  present  semester, 
a  reversal  of  the  plan  outlined  aboxe  is  presently 
being  considered,  in  that  the  pledge  would  be 
required  to  remain  in  the  house,  nights  preced- 
ing a  school  day,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
semester,  a  satisfactory  mid-semester  grade  point 
being  rewarded  by  some  degree  of  freedom  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  semester. 

Tennessee  Beta  ranked  highest  of  any  Chris- 
tian fraternity  on  the  MEMPHIS  State  campus 
in  scholastic  standards  during  the  past  year. 
Members  are  certainly  proud  of  this  fact  and 
will  strive  to  keep  this  good  record  throughout 
the  coming  years.  Richard  Doyle,  rushing  cap- 
tain, was  presented  with  the  Clifford  E.  Scott 
Memorial  Scholarship  Key  as  the  outstanding 
member  of  the  chapter. 


SENIOR  GRAND  MARSHAL  RUBS  PRATT  says:  "One  of  the  factors  which  has  very  often 
been  neglected  in  the  past,  and  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  becoming  increasingly  more  so, 
is  our  chapter  scholarship.  I  would  like  to  compliment  Dr.  Dubach  upon  the  fine  work  he  is 
doing.  In  visiting  various  chapters  in  past  years,  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  programs  organized 
for  the  promotion  of  scholarship  which,  of  course,  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The 
success  or  failure  of  any  of  these  programs  lies  in  whether  each  chapter  is  seriously  interested 
in  scholarship  and,  for  them  to  have  success  in  this  endeavor,  scholarship  must  be  important 
to  them. 

"We  are  today  continuing  in  a  very  uncertain  world,  not  knowing  just  how  manpower 
regulations  will  affect  colleges  and  universities.  With  this  in  front  of  us,  we  certainly  have  a 
two-fold  reason  for  wanting  to  maintain  a  high  chapter  membership.  The  chapter  size  of  50 
or  60  which  was  considered  large  ten  years  ago,  is,  today,  considered  a  very  small  chapter, 
for  many  of  our  chapters  today  have  memberships  of  85  to  125. 

"Experience  has  taught  us  in  the  past  that  our  strongest  critics  on  the  campus  very  often  are 
those  men  who  are  of  fraternity  caliber  and  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  join  a  fra- 
ternity simply  because  there  were  not  enough  fraternities. 

"These  large  numbers  serve  many  purposes.  Many  of  our  financial  problems  are  solved 
with  a  larger  chapter.  With  the  increased  tempo  of  campus  activities,  a  large  chapter  has  men 
who  are  interested  and  able  to  participate  in  all  campus  activities,  while  the  small  ch;ipter 
must  continually  call  on  the  same  few  for  their  participation.  Rut  large  or  small.  schohu>iiip 
must  be  of  first  importance  to  all." 
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Gene  Huffman,  Missouri  Mines. 


Dick  Roemerman,  Missouri  Mines. 


Bi^  Men 


The  chapters  at  Rutgers,  Missouri  Mines,  Delaware,  Okla- 
homa A  &  M,  Indiana,  Wake  Forest,  Colorado  A  &  M 
and     elsewhere     nominate     their     outstanding     wheels. 


A  Trio  at  Missouri  Mines 

The  Sig  Eps  at  Rolla  can  boast  of  several  big 
wheels  on  the  M.S.M.  campus.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  is  Gene  Huffman,  a  junior  in  the  civil 
engineering  Department,  who  calls  Rolla  home. 
Gene,  a  stellar  football  player,  was  acclaimed 
the  best  back  in  the  M.I. A. A.  this  season  by  the 
Conference  coaches,  officials  and  sports  writers. 
This  was  in  addition  to  his  selection  as  one  of 
the  four  backfield  performers  on  the  all-Confer- 
ence team.  At  a  post-season  football  banquet, 
held  at  the  Dean's  residence,  Gene  was  elected 
by  his  fellow  footballers  as  one  of  the  co- 
captains  of  next  year's  squad. 

Between  football  seasons  Gene  keeps  in  trim 
earning  letters  with  the  M.S.M.  varsity  basket- 
ball and  track  teams,  and  his  activities  on  the 
athletic  fields  mark  him  as  the  only  three-letter 
man  at  M.S.M.  at  the  present  time.  However, 
in  addition  to  his  athletics.  Gene  manages  to 
maintain  a  fine  scholastic  standing,  and  Blue 
Key  Honorary  Service  Fraternity,  Theta  Tau 
Professional  Engineering  Fraternity,  and  the 
Letterman's  Club  number  him  among  their 
members. 


Another  Sig  Ep  on  this  year's  all-Conference 
football  squad  was  Dick  Roemerman,  a  senior 
in  electrical  engineering  from  St.  Louis.  Dick 
was  an  offensive  guard,  and  played  three  full 
seasons  for  the  Miner  football  squad,  four  years 
of  competition  being  denied  him  by  an  injury 
received  early  in  his  freshman  season. 

Dick,  who  served  Missouri  Gamma  as  presi- 
dent in  1949,  is  also  active  in  campus  affairs, 
being  a  member  and  past  officer  of  Theta  Tau 
Professional  engineering  fraternity,  a  member  of 
the  A.I.E.E.,  and  the  president  of  the  M  Club. 
He  is  also  active  in  many  of  the  chapter  intra- 
mural sports,  and  has  emerged  as  winner,  or 
runner-up,  in  the  handball  championships  dur- 
ing the   past  three   seasons. 

Bill  Shepard,  a  senior  in  the  mining-geology 
curriculum  is  another  well-known  campus  figure. 
Bill,  whose  home  is  in  Upper  Montclair,  N.J., 
has  served  the  chapter  in  the  capacity  of  his- 
torian and  is  present  comptroller.  In  addition  he 
was  editor  of  the  chapter  publication,  the  Mo- 
gamma,  during  the  past  school  year,  and  the 
recipient  of  the  Clifford  B.  Scott  scholarship  key 
for  the  1947-48  school  year. 

Recently  Bill  was  elected  to  membership  in 
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Bill  Shepard,  Missouri  Mines. 


Ed   Nicolian,  Rutgers. 


Phi  Kappa  Phi  National  Honor  Society,  and  he 
is  also  a  member  of  Blue  Key  honorary  service 
fraternity,  Theta  Tau  professional  engineering 
fraternity,  and  Tau  Beta  Pi  honorary  engineer- 
ing fraternity,  at  present  holding  offices  in  the 
latter  two  organizations.  In  addition  to  mem- 
bership in  these  organizations.  Bill  was  chosen 
to  receive  the  "Intramural  Athlete  of  the  Year" 
award  by  the  Letterman's  Club  last  year,  and  as 
recipient  of  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
Scholarship  Award  for  the  present  year. 

—Dewey  Kibler 

A  3Marvel  at  Iowa  Wesieyan 

Don  Beane  was  named  "Big  Wheel"  by  Que 
Est,  girls'  honor  organization.  Incidentally, 
Beane  is  something  of  a  marvel  on  the  Wesieyan 
campus,  serving  his  second  year  as  captain  of 
the  Wesieyan  basketball  team  and  captain  of 
the  track  team.  Former  secretary  of  Iowa  Alpha, 
he  is  now  chaplain  and  serves  on  the  college 
Religious  Life  Council.  For  his  high  grades  he 
has  been  selected  for  membersihp  in  the  scho- 
lastic fraternity.  Iota  Phi.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  Blue  Key  honor  fraternity  and  was  recently 
selected  to  the  college  Who's  Who.  He  also 
plays  in  the  college  band  and  sings  in  the  col- 
lege choir. 

Two  other  Sig  Eps  who  appear  in  WJio's  Wlio 
this  year  are  Don  Keller,  our  comptroller,  and 
Bob  Noonan,  center  on  the  college  basketball 
team.  Both  these  men  have  excellent  grades  and 
Keller  is  just  short  of  straight  A. 

President  Powell  Hughes  is  president  of  the 
IFC  and  Fred  Nydle  is  president  of  honorary 
English   fraternity  Sigma  Tau  Delta. 


A  Soccer  Star  at  Rutgers 

A  long-standing  Rutgers  record  was  shat- 
tered this  fall  when  Ed  Nicolian,  New  Jersey 
Beta  soccer  star,  scored  13  goals  in  nine  games 
to  better  by  four  goals  the  previous  record. 

This  feat  has  caused  Co-captain  Eddy  to  be 
chosen  on  the  All-Northeast  Middle  Atlantic 
State  Conference  Team  and  rumors  have  it  that 
an  All-American  berth  may  be  in  the  offing  for 
the  20-year-old  senior. 

Rutger's  soccer  team  this  year  won  the  Middle 
Three  title  and  the  championship  of  the  north- 
ern district  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Con- 
ference. 

Ed  played  soccer  in  high  school  where  he 
made  the  all-State  second  team  in  his  senior 
year  and  has  played  for  Rutgers  for  three  years. 
He  is  a  candidate  for  the  Alfred  Lasser  Soc- 
cer Trophy  given  to  that  player  who  has  con- 
tributed the  most  to  Rutgers  soccer  in  three 
years  of  play. 

New  Jersey  Beta  utiUzes  Ed's  services  as 
chapter  guard  and  a  steady  participant  in  intra- 
mural sports.  Ed  will  receive  a  bachelor  of  let- 
ters degree  in  June  and  is  an  acti\e  member  of 
the  Journalism  Society.         —Larry  Carlson 

Two  iiig  Men  at  itelaware 

Bill  Groetzinger,  '51  and  Al  Graves,  '51  are 
two  of  the  most  outstanding  men  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  campus.  Bill,  better  known  as 
"Gretz,"  is  probablv  the  most  outstanding  leader 
at  Delaware  and  there  are  many  facts  to  back 
up  this  statement.  In  his  freshman  year,  Gretz 
was  awarded  the  Tau  Beta  Pi  Freshman  Award. 
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This  award  is  to  a  freshman  engineer  ranking 
in  the  upper  third  of  his  class  who  contributed 
most  to  extracurricular  activities.  He  is  still  go- 
ing strong  as  a  top  leader.  He  has  participated 
in  varsity  football  and  track  four  and  three 
years,  respectively.  The  last  two  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  first  string  as  an  offensive 
guard.  On  the  track  team  he's  a  crack  quarter- 
miler.  Two  years  ago  he  was  the  heavyweight 
intramural  boxing  champion.  Other  sports  are 
fraternity  basketball,   track,   and   bowling. 

As  a  member  of  the  R.O.T.C.  unit  he  has 
won  all  kinds  of  awards.  Gretz  has  been 
awarded  the  Coast  Artillery  Award  for  over-all 
proficiency  in  leadership  during  his  junior  year. 
He  is  a  distinguished  military  student  and  a 
member  of  Scabbard  and  Blade,  military  society. 
This  year  he  was  appointed  regimental  com- 
mander of  the  R.O.T.C.  unit  with  the  rank  of 
Cadet  Colonel. 

During  his  three  and  a  half  years  at  Dela- 
ware, Gretz  has  compiled  a  scholastic  index  of 
3.7.  The  highest  possible  index  at  Delaware  is 
4.0.  All  these  achievements  plus  his  dynamic 
personality  made  him  eligible  for  other  honor- 
ary societies.  Last  year  he  was  initiated  into 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  honorary  leadership  so- 
ciety, and  Tau  Beta  Pi,  honorary  engineering 
fraternity.  At  the  present  time  he  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  both  fraternities.  Gretz  is  also  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  School  of  Engineering  to 
the  Student  Government  Association. 

In  Delaware  Alpha,  Gretz  is  the  guard  this 
year  and  was  co-social  chairman  last  year.  He 
aids  the  other  brothers  with  their  studies  and 
is  willing  to  help  anyone  at  anytime. 

Al  Graves  is  the  president  of  the  Delaware 


Alpha  chapter  this  year.  He  obtained  this  posi- 
tion after  faithful  duty  to  Sig  Ep.  Al  has  been 
historian,  senior  Marshal,  co-social  chairman, 
and  summer  school  house  manager  and  treas- 
urer. As  historian  he  reactivated  the  annual  Girl 
of  the  Golden  Heart.  He  kept  faithful  records, 
framed  many  pictures  of  the  brothers  past  and 
present,  and  other  jobs  that  do  much  to  make  a 
better  fraternity.  Much  of  his  work  has  been  of 
the  kind  where  little  credit  is  received. 

Al's  campus  activities  are  notable.  Last  year 
he  was  co-captain  of  the  Cheerleading  Squad. 
As  a  cheerleader,  Al  practically  reorganized  the 
squad  into  a  more  tightly  knit  unit.  Al  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  Psi  Chi,  the  honorary 
psychology  fraternity,  of  which  he  is  now  vice- 
president.  He  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  R.O.T.C. 
unit  and  president  of  the  Scabbard  and  Blade 
society. 

In  December  he  was  initiated  into  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa.  —Roger  D.  Browning 

A  Leader  at  Indiana 

December  22  marked  the  day  that  Indiana 
Beta  bade  farewell  to  Fred  Vorsanger,  truly 
one  of  the  "Big  Men"  of  the  chapter.  On  that 
day  Fred  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  Accounting 
and  accepted  a  position  with  the  Ernst  and 
Ernst  Public  Accounting  firm  at  their  Chicago 
offices. 

Vorsanger,  who  calls  Hammond,  Ind.,  home, 
entered  Indiana  U.  in  the  fall  of  1947  after  a 
period  of  26  months  in  the  Army,  and  started 
his  pledgeship  in  the  fall  of  1948.  From  the  time 
of  his  initiation  in  February,  1949,  Fred,  by 
reason  of  his  outstanding  ability  and  personality, 
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quickly  became  a  leader  both  in  the  fraternity 
and  on  campus.  He  was  selected  as  assistant 
comptroller  upon  initiation,  and  in  successive 
semesters  he  held  the  offices  of  comptroller  and 
vice-president.  In  his  senior  year,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  senior  council  and  the  activities 
committee  in  addition  to  his  job  as  vice-presi- 
dent. Outside  of  the  fraternity,  he  was  active 
in  Sphinx  Club,  activities  honorary  for  organ- 
ized senior  men;  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  international 
business  fraternity;  Falcon  Club,  honorary  for 
organized  junior  men;  Accounting  Club; 
Y.M.C.A.;  and  the  collegiate  chamber  of  com- 
merce. —Robert  Myer 

Stars  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 

Oklahoma  Alpha  has  its  share  of  B.M.O.C.'s. 
One  of  the  outstanding  wheels  is  our  President 
Earl  Casner.  He  is  the  Cadet  First  Colonel  of 
the  entire  R.O.T.C.  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  and 
was  recently  named  to  Who's  Who.  He  belongs 
to  Blue  Key,  honorary  leadership  society,  and 
many  other  organizations.  Earl,  who  is  a  physi- 
cal education  major,  was  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing players  on  our  successful  football  team. 

Talented  Clark  Doan  is  another  of  our  men 
who  are  well  known  on  the  campus.  He  is  a 
member  of  Blue  Key  and  took  first  place  in  the 
individual  acts  of  the  Varsity  Revue,  annual 
talent  show. 

Our  Social  Chairman,  Jack  Givens,  is  a  stu- 
dent senator,  social  chairman  for  the  Officers 
Club,  cheerleader,  and  member  of  Scabbard 
and  Blade. 

We  have  several  boys  who  played  a  lot  of 
football  for  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  this  year.  They 


are  F.  A.  Dry,  Dale  Holderman,  John  Grabko, 
and  Tony  Navickas.  When  spring  rolls  around 
we  will  have  se\eral  boys  out  throwing  the  base- 
ball around  for  the  Aggies,  such  as  Jim  Chris- 
topher, John  Churchwell,  Bob  Benzel,  and  Jerry 
Webster.  —Clyde  Ragsdale 

A  Student  Body  President 

Marion  Davis,  of  Winston-Salem,  as  the  Pro- 
gressive Fraternity  Party  candidate  for  student 
body  president  led  the  party  to  a  complete  vic- 
tory in  Wake  Forest  student  elections  last  spring. 

Davis  won  the  presidency  by  a  vote  of  907 
to  his  opponent's  592.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  chapter,  a  member  of  the  Philomathesian 
Literary  Society,  International  Relations  Club, 
and  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  honorary  business  frater- 
nity. He  is  a  senior. 

Tivo  at  Colorado  A.  &  3tm 

Gene  Miller,  chapter  president,  was  elected 
after  our  former  president  went  into  the  Na\y. 
Gene  managed  the  house  during  the  summer, 
making  some  money  for  the  chapter.  Brother 
Miller,  from  Lexington,  Neb.,  has  worked  and 
strived  to  make  this  chapter  the  very  best. 

John  Bowles,  chapter  comptroller,  from 
Keensburg,  Colo.,  has  worked  diligently  to  pull 
the  chapter  out  of  the  red.  Last  year  the  chap- 
ter went  so  much  in  debt  that,  at  one  time,  we 
were  afraid  of  losing  the  house.  John,  with  co- 
operation of  the  chapter  and  the  alumni  board, 
has  done  much  to  eliminate  this  debt. 

— R.  D.  Stoll 

Stanford  Case 

The  president  of  California  Beta,  Stan- 
ford Case,  a  major  in  Industrial  Management, 
is  the  first  post-war  president  who  did  not 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  during  the  late  war. 
Stan  was  graduated  from  Coronado  High  School 
in  June,  1947,  where  he  lettered  in  varsity 
football  and  basketball. 

During  his  sophomore  year,  besides  playing 
basketball,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Sopho- 
more Council  and  was  selected  for  the  Trojan 
Squires,  sophomore  men's  service  organization. 

The  next  year,  after  a  good  record  in  Squires, 
he  v/as  selected  for  the  Trojan  Knights,  the 
jvmior-senior  men's  service  organization.  When 
President  Bob  Reis  was  looking  for  a  man  to 
fill  the  important  post  of  rush  chairman,  he 
asked  Stan  to  take  the  job.  Stan's  committee 
pledged  26  men. 

Stan  is  even  taller  than  Reis,  being  six  feet 
four  inches  tall.  He  has  brown  hair  and  brown 
eyes  and  a  very  agreeable  personalitv,  which 
helps  him  in  whatever  he  starts  out  to  do.  His 
love  interest  is  now  concentrated  in  his  pinnee, 
Pat  Taylor,  Tri-Delt. 

— Al  Money 
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Disaster  in  Vermont 


By    RICHARD    D.    ATTWIIX 


A  gifted  reporter  from  the  Middlebury  house  provides  a  human  interest 
account  of  the  November  hurricane — how  Sig  Eps  helped  those  in  need. 


NOVEMBER  25,  1950  .  .  .  some  might  re- 
member Wylie  of  Harvard  fumbling  on  his 
own  15-yard  line,  setting  up  a  14-6  win  for  the 
Elis,  others  might  remember  it  as  the  end  of  a 


After  five  days'  freedom 


death. 


lifetime.  You  could  have  called  it  a  breather 
from  the  books,  for  classes  were  suspended  for 
two  days.  But  the  situation  was  serious,  for  the 
worst  gale  that  ever  lashed  its  way  into  the  his- 
torical records  of  the  state  of  Vermont  had  the 
60-odd  miles  that  separate  Burlington  from  Rut- 
land—devastated farm  land,  downed  power  lines, 
tree-crushed  homes,  and  pancaked  barns.  Be- 
tween the  hours  of  8:00  p.m.  Saturday  night 
and  2:00  a.m.  Sunday  morning  the  pride  and 
life-work  of  the  Champlain  Valley  farmer  had 
been  razed. 

On  Monday  Sig  Eps  went  out  to  the  desolate 
farm,  to  aid  the  desolate  farmer.  Some  stayed 
behind  to  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  a 
$100,000  damaged  Middlebury  College.  People 
talk  of  fraternities.  Well,  this  was  one  big  fra- 
ternity—Sig  Eps,  Dekes,  D.U.'s  all  helping  the 
needful,  all  indirectly  helping  themselves.  Some- 
times we  did  the  dirty  work,  sometimes  we  just 
got  in  the  way.  The  farm  hands  smiled,  "Be- 
jeesus,"  they  said,  "you'd  better  go  down  the 
rud.  They  wud  need  yes  more  there."  Many 
said  nothing— quiet  folk,  wondering  how  they 
could  be  getting  something  for  nothing.  Most  of 
us  loaded  bales  of  hay  and  then  more  bales  of 
hay,  and  sneezed,  and  blew  our  noses.  Dying 
cattle  had  to  be  killed,  and  beams  lifted  from 
buried  farm  equipment— the  pearls  of  the  plow- 
man. And  so  the  farmer  came  to  understand 
that  this  was  for  him,  and  he  was  appreciative. 

At  night  many  of  us  compared  notes— out  of 
30  head  of  cattle,  2  left,  out  of  96  head,  31  left, 
out  of  60  head,  none  left.  We  heard  of  two 
farmers  down  near  Brandon— suicides— no  insur- 
ance. If  you  started  with  practically  nothing, 
what  could  you  finish  with  in  times  like  these? 
Some  of  us  watched  the  telephone  linesmen; 
they  worked  into  the  nights.  They  had  been 
called  from  all  parts  of  New  England  to  aid  in 
the  replacement  of  downed  wires,  poles,  and 
snapped    cables.    In    the    area    of    the    towns— 
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Poultney,  Rutland,  Fair  Haven,  Middlebury, 
and  Burlington  an  estimated  450  telephone  lines 
were  down,  putting  6500  telephones  out  of  or- 
der. Their  work  was  hard;  on  the  cold  nights 
they  finished  late,  and  then  got  righteously 
drunk.  Because  of  the  lack  of  communication, 
and  perhaps  because  it  was  just  Vermont,  the 
Boston  papers  carried  little  story  on  the  storm 
in  Vermont.  It  appears  that  somewhere  some- 
one missed  a  scoop. 

Late  in  the  week  a  group  of  us  went  out  to 
a  place  near  Bristol.  Between  hayloads  we 
watched  the  unearthing  of  what  was  once  a  190- 
foot  bam.  The  crane  was  working  all  morning, 
hfting  off  beams  and  sections  of  tne  fallen  roof. 
When  the  main  part  of  the  roof  was  at  last  lifted 
off,  the  graves  of  twenty-odd  cows  had  been 
opened.  They  lay  where  they  had  fallen,  their 
hides  covered  with  hay  and  dust,  their  blood 
in  the  troughs.  After  five  days  buried  beneath 
the  fallen  structure,  one  cow  was  found  to  be 
still  alive;  its  neck  pinned  and  crushed  by  a 
fallen  beam.  They  had  to  cut  its  throat. 


No  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  Vermont 
Beta  house,  save  for  the  stoppage  of  a  pump  in 
the  sewer  line.  Other  houses  were  not  so  lucky, 
in  that  some  lost  electrical  power,  slate  roofs, 
window  glass,  and  suffered  major  water  damage. 
The  Memorial  Field  House  suffered  considerable 
damage  with  the  loss  of  the  roof  and  severe 
water  damage  to  the  basketball  court.  The  Mead 
Chapel  tower  was  weakened  by  the  75  mile-per- 
hour  winds,  and  two  cement  urns  were  felled, 
one  through  the  slate  roof,  from  the  damaged 
tower.  One  of  the  biggest  losses  was  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  the  class  trees.  There  is 
always  a  certain  barrenness  in  the  passing  of 
old  things. 

We,  at  Vermont  Beta  will  probably  always  re- 
member the  gale  of  '50.  It  seems  as  if  all 
generations  like  to  remember  storms,  gales,  and 
blizzards.  They  are  forever  recalling  the  blizzard 
of  '88,  the  night  the  steamer  Portland  went 
down  off  Cape  Cod,  or  the  hurricane  of  1938.  I 
guess  some  old  codgers  even  mumble  about  the 
"long  winter"  of  1816.  Well,  we  have  had  ours. 


HERE  AND  THERE  IIV  OUR  HOUSES 


Texas  Sig  Eps  moved  into  their  new  house 
on  710  West  243^  Street,  in  September,  1949, 
two  weeks  before  the  fall  semester  began. 
The  house  is  about  three  and  one-half  blocks 
east  of  the  campus.  It  is  of  white  stucco,  Spanish 
style  architecture,  with  surrounding  palm  trees. 
There  is  a  front  cottage,  a  back  cottage,  and  a 
four-car  garage  behind  the  house.  The  cottages 
house  8  men  and  the  house  accommodates  26 
more  for  a  total  of  34  plus  the  housemother's 
suite.  The  dining-room  seats  40.  Last  summer 
Ralph  Barlow,  Richard  McDuffie,  Jack  Estes, 
Jack  Ferguson,  and  Don  Hoisted  redecorated 
the  downstairs.  Now  a  patio  and  fishpond  in 
front  of  the  house  are  under  construction. 

The    chapter    at    present    merely    rents    this 


house  while  plans  and  preparations  for  a  new 
house  are  being  made.  The  old  house  on  Rio 
Grande  Street  is  being  rented,  with  an  option 
to  buy,  to  Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

The  "Woody  Herman  Weekend"  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  brothers  and  their  dates  at 
North  Carolina  Delta,  according  to  Historian 
Sterlyn  Hennis. 

Woody  Herman,  a  Sig  Ep  from  Kansas  Uni- 
versity, and  the  members  of  his  band  were 
honored  at  a  midnight  breakfast  at  the  house 
after  a  dance. 

Woody  is  interested  in  making  a  recording 
of  two  Sig  Ep  songs,  but  wants  to  make  certain 
that  the  ones  he  records  are  the  most  popular  in 


New  temporary  dwelling  of  the  Texas  chapter  at  710  West  24V2  Street,  Austin. 
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all  the  chapters.  He  lias  noticed  that  in  diflFerent 
sections  of  the  country,  different  fraternity  songs 
are  more  popular.  As  soon  as  all  the  chapters 
are  polled  and  the  most  popular  tunes  are  deter- 
mined, he  will  proceed. 

Additional  football  items  not  reported  last 
time:  At  Johns  Hopkins,  Bill  Nichols  played 
first-string  tackle  on  one  wing,  and  chapter 
brother  Don  Service  played  the  same  position  on 
the  other  wing. 

Randolph-Macon  Sig  Eps  contributed  a  huge 
share  in  the  effort  which  netted  the  Yellow 
Jackets  the  Mason-Dixon  Conference  title.  Cald- 
well, DePrisco,  Mast,  Overman,  Shifflet,  Bar- 
rett, and  Pledge  Wilson  were  topflight  per- 
formers. Shifflet  and  Wilson  were  chosen  on  the 
all-Little  Six,  making  them  eligible  for  little  all- 
America  honors. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  chapter's  Sugarfoot  Minstrels 
are  in  preparation  for  their  third  annual  pro- 
duction scheduled  to  be  shown  at  various  towns 
in  Iowa  during  March. 

U.  S.  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  Iowa 
Beta,  '18,  had  dinner  at  the  chapter  house  pre- 
ceding an  address  he  gave  at  Ames  during  his 
recent  successful  campaign  for  re-election.  In- 
cidentally, this  chapter  is  another  to  have  ac- 
quired a  TV  set  lately— it's  a  Philco  20-inch. 

At  Richmond,  Pledge  Dick  Hutchison  at- 
tended more  than  40  parties,  receptions,  and 
formal  dances  during  the  two  weeks  preceding 
the  Christmas  holiday.  This  is  a  record,  de- 
clares Historian  WiUiam  Chaffin,  "perhaps  un- 
surpassed in  the  entire  national  fraternity." 


Randolph-Macon's  sticky-fingered  end 
Jack  Wilson  (left)  and  Sweeny  Shifflet, 
fullback,    both    on    all-Little    Big    Six. 


Band  leader  Woody  Herman  at  Carolina 
flanked  by  Don  Alexander  and  Nancy 
Gear  (left),  and  Vocalist  Dolly  Hous- 
ton,  Willard   Herring,   and    Tilda   Gibbs. 

The  increasing  call  of  manpower  to  the  serv- 
ice has  brought  a  blow  to  the  plans  of  Miss 
State  Sig  Eps.  Last  fall  they  signed  a  five-year 
lease  for  a  house,  which  the  owner  had  already 
started  decorating,  but  because  of  the  reduced 
membership  of  the  chapter,  the  house,  which 
would  have  been  this  chapter's  first  in  10  years, 
had  to  be  given  up. 

U.  of  Oklahoma  Sig  Eps  have  the  fifth  high- 
est membership  among  campus  houses:  28 
pledges,  64  actives. 

New  Jersey  Alpha  held  an  annual  Alumni 
Dinner  at  the  Union  Club,  Hoboken,  N.J.,  on 
October  27. 

Montana  Alpha  chapter's  new  queen  of  hearts 
is  Carol  Moel,  Alpha  Phi,  freshman.  Selected 
at  a  party  on  November  17,  she  received  a  $100 
scholarship  and  a  loving  cup. 

Washington  Beta  Sig  Eps  are  inching  closer 
to  their  new  house,  now  on  the  planning  board. 
At  a  joint  meeting  of  actives,  alumni,  dads, 
mothers,  held  at  Seattle  on  November  20,  $1600 
was  pledged  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  lot 
where  the  former  house  burned  down. 

Don  Sunderlage,  captain  of  the  Illini  basket- 
ball team,  is  one  of  the  leading  scorers  of  the 
Big  Ten. 

Chuck  Emmert  and  Chuck  Shumard  recently 
won  the  University  handball  doubles  champion- 
ship—second straight  year  they  have  taken  all 


Feature  of  last  November's  Founders'  Day 
dance  of  the  Carroll  College  Sig  Eps  were  baby 
orchids  from  Hawaii. 

Ohio  Northern  Sig  Eps  are  the  first  fraternity 
on  campus  to  have  a  housemother.  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence McEwin,  affectionately  dubbed  "Mother 
Mac"  by  the  brothers,  is  from  Mount  Union  and 
Kent  State  colleges  where  she  served  as  house- 
mother for  a  sorority  and  at  Sherman  Hall, 
women's  dormitory. 
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Memphis  State  sweetheart  Pat  Campbell,  ADPi. 


Sig  Ep  Homecoming  queen  at  Florida  State, 
Jett   Munroe,   Pi   Beta   Phi,  of  Tallahassee. 


Kentucky   Dream   Girl   Harriet   Russell,   Kappa 
Mpha    Theta,    poses    with   admirers    at   formal. 


Picture  Hi^hli^hte 
ot  the  Social  Whirl 


Though  parties  take  every  form  that 
the  ingenious  collegiate  mind  can 
invent,  the  Queen  of  Hearts  Ball 
is     still     the     number     one     favorite. 

BY  NOW  a  social  fixture  on  the  Illinois  campus 
is  the  Sig  Ep  Casino  dance.  The  1950  re- 
newal of  this  event  took  place  on  December  15, 
the  house  having  been  decorated  to  resemble  a 
huge  penthouse  gambling  palace— complete  with 
dice  games,  roulette,  and  all  the  rest.  Couples 
danced  to  the  music  of  Bud  Roderick  and  his 
orchestra. 

The  Sweetheart  Dinner  was  held  the  day  after 
the  dance. 

At  Iowa  State,  fall-quarter  social  e\ents  were 
topped  by  the  annual  Saddle  and  Gun  Club 
party.  The  third-floor  dorm  was  converted  into 
a  gambling  den  with  a  choice  of  dice,  chuck-a- 
luck,  or  blackjack.  Dancing  was  done  in  the 
living-room  and  balcony,  die  music  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Skyliners.  Joe  Terr's  wife,  Pat, 
sang  at  intermission.  The  dining-room  featured 
a  curved  bar  (soft  drinks  only)  and  the  TV  set. 

Memphis  State's  outstanding  event  during 
the  month  of  December  was  the  annual  "Queen 
of  the  Golden  Heart"  Christmas  formal  held 
at  the  beautiful  Forrest  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Gayoso  in  downtown  Memphis.  At  this  event 
Tennessee  Beta's  1951  queen  was  chosen  from 
three  gorgeous  candidates.  These  candidates 
were  Faye  Brewer,  Patricia  Campbell,  and  June 
ElUngton.  At  leadout  time,  the  new  queen  was 
escorted  through  a  heart-shaped  replica  of  the 
fraternity  badge  and  serenaded  with  the  "Sig 
Ep  Sweetheart"  song.  A  bouquet  of  American 
beauty  roses  together  with  a  pearl  crown  was 
given  to  Patricia  Campbell,  our  1951  queen.  A 
freshman  at  Memphis  State  and  a  pledge  of 
Alpha  Delta  Pi,  she  was  chosen  "National  Teen 
Queen"  in  1948,  winning  over  22  other  finalists 
throughout  the  country. 

The  annual  Texas  .\lpha  Tea  Dance  was  held 
on  December  2  at  Cliff  House,  overlooking  Lake 
Austin.  The  couples  gathered  at  two  o'clock  for 
a  champagne  cocktail  party  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  dance,  and  were  entertained  by 
Brother  Ed  Andrews,  the  campus  singing  clown 
of  last  year  who  returned  from  1  lollywood  for  a 
brief  vacation. 


Indiana  Beta's  Phil  Beard  and  Phil 
Sisson  and  their  dates  at  Coolie 
Clomp,  pledge  dance  November  18. 

Ed  Andrews  entertains  Texas  brothers. 


Illinois    Alpha's   Chuck  Emmert    (on   far 
left)    leads   off   one   of   his   jam   sessions. 


"Washington  Beta  pledges 
called  this  successful  fall 
party  a  Poverty  Ball. 


The  Sig  Ep  Heart  at  Christmas 

Men  of  the  chapters  take  time  out  during  a  busy  season  to 
share  their  fare  and  their  fireside  with  the  less  fortunate. 


Missouri  Mines'  Santa  hands  out  a  gift. 


THE  MISSOURI  Mines  Sip  Eps,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sigma  Nu  and  Sigma  Pi  chapters  on 
this  campus,  held  their  fourth  annual  Tri-Sig 
Christmas  party  for  the  RoUa  school  children  on 
December  15  at  the  Masonic  Temple  Audi- 
torium in  Rolla.  According  to  Historian  Dewey 
Kibler's  report,  the  children,  numbering  about 
50  were  invited  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  school  teachers,  and  the  fraternities  worked 
with  the  school  authorities  in  planning  the 
party. 

The  festivities  started  at  about  3:00  and  con- 
tinued for  two  hours.  Entertainment  was  pro- 
vided by  movies,  loaned  by  several  of  the  ladies 
of  Rolla  who  had  donated  their  services,  and 
games  enjoyed  by  all  the  children.  After  the 
entertainment  large  portions  of  ice  cream  and 
cake  were  distributed  and  the  children  sang 
Christmas  songs. 

The  DAVIDSON  chapter  entertained,  as  it 
does  each  year,  a  group  of  young  boys  and 
girls  from  the  Barium  Springs  Orphanage.  "Our 
party  for  them  this  year  took  place  Thursday 
night  the  14th,"  reports  Historian  Perry  Daniels. 
"They  all  received  nice  Christinas  gifts  and  en- 


Delaware    Alpha's    Christmas   party    complete   with   youngsters,   Santa,   and   housemother. 


joyed  plentiful  refreshments.  Faculty  brother 
Lacy  Sellers  brought  down  his  projector  and 
showed  some  very  entertaining  films.  We  think 
it  safe  to  say  that  the  children  enjoyed  the 
evening  very  much." 

MISSOURI  Alpha  members  combined  their 
talents  with  Alpha  Chi  Omega  sorority  to  pres- 
ent a  Christmas  party  for  crippled  children  at 
the  University  hospital  on  Saturday,  December 
9.  The  party  is  an  annual  event  sponsored  by 
the  Sig  Eps  but  this  is  the  first  year  a  sorority 
has  helped  to  give  the  party. 

The  program  started  with  the  singing  of 
Christmas  carols,  including  "Deck  the  Hall," 
"Joy  to  the  World,"  "Santa  Claus  Is  Coming  to 
Town,"  with  the  combined  choruses  of  the  A 
Chi  O's  and  the  Sig  Ep  glee  club,  which  took 
second  place  in  the  interfraternity  sing  last 
year. 

Gifts  from  the  Sig  Eps,  included  everything 
from  comic  books  to  sleds  and  wrist-watches, 
were  given  to  the  crippled  youngsters.  Bob  Lack- 
land, Dick  Halferty,  and  Ernie  Ittner  had  charge 
of  the  gifts.  The  party  was  concluded  with  the 
serving  of  refreshments  and  more  songs  by  the 
glee  club.  Fran  Webster  was  in  charge  of  the 
entire  program. 

DELAWARE  Sig  Eps  held  an  annual  Christ- 
mas party  on  Thursday  afternoon,  December  14. 
A  record  number  of  children,  50  in  all,  came  to 
be  surprised  with  the  many  gifts  given  by  the 
town  stores  and  a  few  of  those  in  Wilmington. 
According  to  Historian  Roger  D.  Browning,  each 
child  received  at  least  three  gifts  from  Santa 
Claus,  played  by  Harvey  Hirst.  Every  brother 
bought  a  gift  for  under  a  doUar  for  the  child 
under  his  care. 

The  party  began  with  two  movies,  one  about 
the  zoo  and  the  other,  a  comedy  with  Abbott 
&  Costello.  These  movies  were  sponsored  by  the 
Military  Science  department  of  the  university. 

Present  at  the  party  were  Dean  of  Men  J. 
Fenton  Daughtery,  his  wife,  and  his  secretary, 
and   Mrs.    Bertha  Worth,   our  Sig  Ep  mother. 

Delaware  Alpha  originated  the  Christmas 
party  idea  at  the  University.  Tom  Fouracre  was 
in  charge  of  the  party,  and  was  assisted  by  Wil- 
son Levis,  Rex  Kaiser  and  others. 

The  orphans'  party  given  by  the  TEMPLE 
chapter  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  can  be 
called  an  annual  event  because  this  year's  party 
was  the  third  successive  one.  As  in  the  past,  it 
was  held  at  the  Methodist  Orphanage  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  fraternity  provided  everything  for 
the  party  including  Santa  Claus,  a  Christmas 
tree,  individual  gifts  for  each  child,  refresh- 
ments, and  games. 

KENTUCKY  Alpha  entertained  a  group  of 
10  underprivileged  children  at  the  house  on  De- 
cember 14.  The  kids  arrived  shortly  before  din- 


ner and  sang  Christmas  songs  until  time  to  chow 
down.  After  dinner,  Santa  came  with  candy  and 
fruit,  and  to  distribute  the  gifts  under  the  tree. 

GEORGIA  TECH  Sig  Eps  collected  $340  in 
December  for  the  Empty  Stocking  Fund  Drive, 
which  is  conducted  annually  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Atlanta.  This  was  the 
fourth  largest  donation  made  by  Georgia  Tech 
houses. 

At  JOHNS  HOPKINS,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Historian  H.  Flory  Davis,  Jr.,  the  chil- 
dren of  St.  Patrick's  Orphanage  in  Baltimore 
were  given  a  special  treat  as  Christmas  ap- 
proached. A  party  was  held  for  the  children  and 
Santa  Dave  Heese  gave  them  toys,  while  ice 
cream,  cake,  candy,  and  ginger  ale  were  enjoy- 
ably  consumed.  Chairman  of  the  party  was  Clar- 
ence Jameson. 

About  a  dozen  underprivileged  children  of 
Appleton,  Wis.,  were  guests  of  LAWRENCE 
COLLEGE  Sig  Eps  on  December  15,  at  a 
Christmas  party  and  dinner.  The  kids  had  real 
fun,  but  the  highlight  of  the  party,  according 
to  Historian  Jim  Kruyne,  was  the  shooting  of  the 
local  newspaper  photographer  with  a  ping-pong 
ball  gun.  Pledge  Bud  Field  played  Santa  Claus. 
Dick  Persicke,  planned  the  affair. 

MARYLAND  Sig  Eps  entertained  four  under- 
privileged boys  of  Hyattsville,  Md.  Santa 
brought  presents  for  the  two  four-year-olds  and 
two  seven-year-olds,  after  which  refreshments 
were  served.  Brother  and  Mrs.  Barthel  were  in 
charge.  When  these  festivities  were  over  the 
men  went  out  on  the  campus  and  sang  carols  for 
the  sororities  and  the  women's  dormitories. 

On  the  campus  at  ILLINOIS— so  Historian 
John  Corcoran  reports— first  grade  children  of  a 
school  in  Champaign  were  guests  at  a  chapter 
Christmas  party.  Dick  Read  played  a  return  en- 
gagement as  Santa  Claus. 


Wisconsin  Alphan  Bud  Field  as  Santa. 


Illinois  alumni  had  ringside  seat. 
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Didn't  do  any   good.  Syracuse  lost. 

Homeeomin^ 


Florida  State's  Dogpatch  alumni  club. 
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The  Sooners  were  worth  toasting. 


Stetson  Sig  £p  float  took  second. 
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Richmond  men  again  tried  a  heart. 


Actives,   pledges,    and    alumni    of    the    Pitt    chapter   at    Founders'    dinner   honoring    G.P. 
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An  Old  Grad  Talks  with  His  Conscience 

By  FRANK  E.  HEASTON,  Oklahoma  Beta,  '49 


MY  NAME  is  Joe  Doakes.  I  went  to  college 
here  in  the  state  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Was  a  member  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  fraternity. 
I  was  real  proud  to  wear  that  Golden  Heart. 
Never  will  forget  the  day  I  first  got  it. 

After  the  most  beautiful  ceremony  in  the 
world,  my  big  brother  stepped  forward  and 
pinned  his  golden  heart  on  me.  I'll  never  forget 
that  moment. 

And  you  know,  come  to  think  about  it,  I 
took  on  certain  obligations  that  day.  Hadn't 
thought  about  'em  for  a  long  time. 

I  made  promises  (though  maybe  not  verbally) 
to  support  any  chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
that  I  happened  to  be  near.  That  support  was 
to  come  not  only  through  finance,  but  through 
rushing,  upholding  the  dignity  of  a  Sig  Ep,  at- 
tending alumni  functions,  and  always  being 
proud  of  the  cherished  honor  and  traditions  of 
the  fraternity. 

Do  you  know  I  haven't  been  to  an  alumni 
meeting  in  over  three  years?  Of  covu-se,  I  know 
another  man  who  was  in  school  when  I  was— 
a  very  active  chap  then,  too— who  hasn't  made 
a  meeting  in  ten  years.  But  .  .  . 

I  hear  the  men  here  in  Westville  meet 
monthly  at  some  brother  alum's  house  or  down- 
town, but  somehow  I  just  never  seem  able  to 
make  it.  Maybe  I  haven't  been  doing  right  by 


my  Fraternity.  Maybe  I  ought  to  take  a  more 
active  part.  When  a  group  of  Sig  Eps  get  to- 
gether—past, present  or  future  ones— there's 
bound  to  be  inspiration  and  a  lot  of  things  done. 
Think  I'll  call  now  and  reserve  a  place  for  next 
week's  meeting.  It's  the  summer  season,  too,  and 
there's  a  young  kid  living  next  door  to  me  who 
would  make  a  swell  Sig  Ep  if  he  could  be 
pledged. 

Hadn't  thought  about  him,  either.  Doubt  if 
he  even  knows  I'm  a  Sig  Ep.  Here  I've  lived 
near  three  chapters  of  Sig  Ep  for  years  and  I 
haven't  sent  'em  one  good  man.  Maybe  I  ought 
to  go  home  and  tell  this  boy  I'm  a  Sig  Ep  and 
make  him  interested  in  my  outfit. 

Which  reminds  me,  I  had  a  letter  a  day  or 
two  ago  from  the  Westville  Alumni  Chapter 
secretary.  He  wanted  dues  so  that  the  chapter 
could  sponsor  a  rush  party  for  the  three  state 
chapters.  It  was  only  five  bucks.  Think  I'll  hunt 
that  letter  up  and  send  it  back  to  him.  Maybe 
I  ought  to  include  a  little  extra  for  the  back  dues 
I've  missed,  too. 

You  know,  someone  once  said  that  you  get 
out  of  an  outfit  only  what  you  put  in.  I  haven't 
put  a  great  deal  into  my  fraternity  since  I  got 
out  of  school— especially  in  the  past  few  years, 
which  makes  me  very  ashamed.  When  I  think 
of  what  Sig  Ep  meant  and  did  for  me  in  college. 
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I  wonder  why  I  ever  lost  interest.  But,  by  golly, 
what's  past  is  past.  There's  a  glorious  future 
ahead  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon— A  future  bright 
with  honor  and  glory.  And  believe  me,  I'm  going 
to  resolve  right  now  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

ic      GROUP     DOINGS      ^ 

Feting  Our  Founders 

The  MARYLAND  and  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON chapters  held  a  joint  dinner  in  Washington 
November  1  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon.  Chief  speaker  was  Dean  Elmer 
Louis  Kayser  of  George  Washington  U.,  himself 
a  loyal  Sig  Ep.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
youth  and  fraternity  in  college  life  today. 

The  University  of  PITTSBURGH  chapter  was 
host  to  Grand  President  Dr.  W.  C.  Smolenske  at 
the  first  annual  Founders'  Day  banquet  Novem- 
ber 6.  Forty-seven  brothers  and  pledges  and  15 
alumni  were  present,  including  Lester  Brailey, 
Ohio  Epsilon,  assistant  dean  of  men. 

After  the  turkey  dinner,  we  were  introduced 
by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  Arthur  MacFadden. 
Ghapter  President  Jack  Adams  welcomed  both 
the  Grand  President  and  alumni  on  behalf  of 
the  officers  and  brothers  of  Gamma  chapter.  He 
told  the  alumni  what  we  as  Sig  Eps  have  done 
so  far  on  the  campus  and  what  our  plans  are  for 
the  future. 

Dr.  Smolenske  spoke  on  the  chapter's  aim  of 
obtaining  a  house.  He  told  of  the  brotherhood 
that  was  sought  by  the  12  original  members. 

By  spelling  out  the  word  "Action"  he  brought 
to  us  the  six  ideals  that  are  needed  for  a  strong 
fraternity  and  also  a  leader  of  men:  Act.  The 
first  quality  was  that  we  should  get  out  and  act 
and  not  wait  on  someone  to  do  it.  Courage.  We, 
as  Sig  Eps  should  have  courage  to  complete 
our  goal  or  to  stand  pat  on  our  principles.  Tact. 
Here,  Dr.  Smolenske  inserted  a  word  of  caution 


that  we  watch  our  actions  and  do  nothing  that 
would  bring  discredit  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon, 
especially  during  pledge  training.  Imagination. 
Imagination  to  believe  in  a  goal,  imagination  to 
attain  higher  ideals.  Open  Mind.  Dr.  Smolenske 
told  us  at  Pitt  to  build  our  minds  so  that  we 
should  be  open  to  new  ideas  and  new  argu- 
ments. Nobility  and  Dignity.  The  Grand  Presi- 
dent deemed  it  necessary  that  we  must  use  our 
tact  here  in  showing  our  outward  actions  to  the 
public  and  that  we  build  ourselves  to  be  of 
strong  moral  character.  Summing  up  the  talk, 
he  spelled  "Action,"  the  greatest  trait. 

Entertainment  was  then  oflFered  by  Dean 
Gumbel,  Bill  Harriet,  and  Ed  Turek.  The  dinner 
ended  by  the  singing  of  Sig  Ep  anthem. 

— Glark  H.  Smith 

Houston 

The  Houston  Alumni  Ghapter  started  fall  ac- 
tivities with  an  August  rush  party  for  the  Texas 
Alpha  actives  and  their  rushees.  The  party  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mike  DeGeorge;  some  35 
alumni,  actives,  and  rushees  enjoyed  an  after- 
noon of  good  food,  Sig  Ep  songs,  and  rushing. 
The  active  chapter  went  on  to  have  an  excep- 
tionally fine  rush  week  and,  we  are  proud  to 
say,  pledged  a  good  percentage  of  Houston  boys. 

We  were  again  privileged  in  September  to 
have  a  visit  from  Field  Secretary  Garl  Petersen. 
A  dinner  and  business  meeting  of  the  executive 
council  was  held  at  the  Briar  Glub,  and  a  very 
informative  discussion  was  conducted  by  Pete  on 
local,  national,  and  general  fraternity  matters. 
We  always  benefit  from  these  visits  and  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  be  on  the  "regular  stop"  list. 

The  Rice-Texas  grid  battle  on  October  28  was 
the  occasion  for  the  largest  social  event  of  the 
past  year  for  the  Houston  alumni.  Some  65 
couples— alumni  and  actives— were  present  at  the 
Lamar  Hotel  Terrace  Suite,  one  of  Houston's 


Vierling  Kersey,  Sr.,  California  Beta,  superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  schools,  addresses 
Founders'   Day   gathering   of  the   L.A.   Alumni   Chapter   at   Oakmont   Country   Club. 


ideal  private  party  spots.  Cocktails  were  served 
from  8:00  to  9:30  p.m.,  with  dancing  following 
until  12:00.  Hors  d'oeuvres  were  served  during 
the  evening,  and  the  whole  crowd  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  festivities  very  much.  We  were  very 
happy  to  have  several  alumni  from  out  of  town 
at  the  party  and  only  wish  that  more  could  have 
attended.  We  plan  to  make  this  a  biennial  af- 
fair—each time  the  Rice-Texas  game  is  played 
in  Houston.  This  game  we  know  is  usually  one 
of  high  interest  to  grid  fans,  and  we  hope  that 
more  alumni  who  are  in  town  for  the  game  will 
plan  to  be  on  hand  for  this  party  in  the  future. 

The  chapter  will  be  missing  Dr.  Jap  Arnold 
for  some  time  now.  Dr.  Arnold  is  presently 
doing  research  work  at  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
his  return  in  June.  Also  soon  to  depart  is  Hend- 
ley  Tomlinson,  who  is  to  report  for  active  duty 
with  the  army  on  December  28.  We  are  very 
happy  to  have  Jim  Beavers  back  in  the  fold 
after  a  year  in  west  Texas. 

We  are  still  attempting  to  contact  all  Sig 
Ep  alumni  in  and  around  Houston  who  are  not 
presently  active  in  the  alumni  chapter.  Anyone 
interested  in  information  as  to  meetings  or  other 
data  please  write  Laniere  Adams,  1126  Berthea, 
Houston,  or  phone  JA-7846.  Also  any  alumni 
with  personal  items  such  as  marriages,  births, 
alumni  moving  to  or  from  Houston,  please  con- 
tact the  above  party. 

—Laniere  Adams 

NYU 

Over  fifty  men— most  of  them  alumni  of  New 
York  Gamma— gathered  at  the  chapter  house  on 
Wednesday,  November  8,  to  meet  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon's  Grand  President,  Doctor  William  C. 
Smolenske.  The  reception  for  "Doctor  Bill" 
started  with  a  cocktail  party  at  the  house  and 
was  followed  by  dinner  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Club  on  Washington  Square. 

"Doctor  Bill"  completely  won  over  all  of  those 
present.  His  friendly,  unaffected  personality  and 
his  sincere,  enthusiastic  interest  in  our  Fra- 
ternity was  very  evident  to  all  of  us  who  met 
him.  We  now  know  why  the  story  of  his  life  in 
the  October  Journal  was  titled:  "A  Grand  Guy 
From  Denver." 

Accompanying  President  Smolenske  were  Wil- 
liam Hindman,  Jr.,  Grand  Secretary,  and  his  as- 
sistant, Frank  Ruck.  Also  present  were  Grand 
Guard  Robert  Kelly  and  Matthew  McBride,  one 
of  the  Fraternity's  Field  Secretaries.  Ed  Butler 
and  Ernest  Yanega,  presidents  of  the  Alumni 
Board  and  the  Alumni  Association,  respectively, 
added  the  finishing  touches  to  this  "Gold  Braid 
Celebration." 

After  the  dinner.  Brothers  Hindman  and 
Smolenske  were  called  upon  to  speak.  Brother 
Hindman  told  of  the  strength  of  the  Fraternity 
and  spoke  on  our  current  expansion  program. 
He  emphasized  that  Sig  Ep  is  made  up  of  an 


ideal  combination  of  centralization  and  de- 
centralization .  .  .  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  suc- 
cess. 

Brother  Smolenske  declared:  "Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon  has  never  died  in  the  heart  of  a  member. 
With  so  many  hearts  thinking  and  beating  as 
one,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun 
to  prevent  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  from  growing." 

At  the  December  6  meeting  of  the  New  York 
alumni.  Dean  Clarence  W.  Fackler  of  the  NYU 
graduate  school  of  business  administration  spoke 
on  current  economic  problems. 

Sacramento 

After  the  first  year  of  activity,  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Association  continues  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  with  a  membership  roster  of 
over  60.  In  January,  members  and  wives  left 
for  the  mountains  and  a  dinner  party  at  the 
Auburn  Hotel,  planned  by  Alvin  Carveth.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  February  meeting  are  being 
made  by  Herbert  Goodpastor.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Senator  Hotel  in  Sacramento  and 
will  welcome  Sig  Eps  from  throughout  Cali- 
fornia who  are  in  attendance  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Legislature. 

Election  of  officers  appears  to  be  approach- 
ing, inasmuch  as  Association  President  Don 
Bobbins,  Vice-president  Lloyd  Grotheer,  and 
Treasurer  Tom  Frye  have  all  been  called  to 
active  military  duty. 

The  Sacramento  Association  can  probably 
qualify  for  some  distinction  as  far  as  distance 
traveled  by  members  to  regular  meetings.  Since 
the  Association  includes  members  from  the  en- 
tire valley,  several  drive  well  over  a  hundred 
miles  to  and  from  meetings. 

A  newsletter  was  published  in  December  and 
quarterly  issue  is  being  planned  for  the  future 
as  a  method  of  keeping  the  members  advised 
of  the  activities  of  the  Association. 

The  expansion  committee,  headed  by  Clement 
Phillips,  reports  very  definite  progress  is  being 
made  on  the  University  of  California  College 
of  Agriculture  campus  at  Davis.  The  member- 
ship recently  attended  a  get-together  meeting 
with  one  of  the  locals  in  their  house  on  the 
campus. 

The  new  listing  of  members  in  the  area  will 
be  prepared  about  April  1,  and  all  new  Sig  Eps 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are  urged  to  make 
their  presence  known  to  the  Secretary  at  2268 
El  Feliz  Lane,  Sacramento  15. 

—Thomas  W.  Nelson 

Boston 

Members  met  on  December  7  at  the  Hotel 
Beaconsfield  in  Brookline  for  cocktails  and  din- 
ner. An  address  on  "The  Threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life"  was  given  by  Clifi^ord  A. 
Needham,  executive  assistant.  New  England 
Power  Company. 
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*     Long  Beaeh 


Delaware  Alphan  Weds  Beauty 


Delaware  Alphan  Mitten  and  bride. 


An  organizational  dinner  meeting  was  held  at 
the  University  Club  in  the  Lafayette  Hotel 
November  17.  Officers  were  elected  and  plans 
discussed  to  obtain  charter  for  an  alumni  chap- 
ter. Officers  are:  president,  Bob  Mulvey;  vice- 
president,  Ed  Lo\ell;  secretar)',  Al  Wright; 
and  treasurer,  Jim  Armor. 

Special  guests  present  included  Bob  Ryan, 
past  Grand  President,  and  Paul  Slater,  District 
Governor. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  holding  a  luncheon 
at  the  University  Club  on  the  last  Friday  of  each 
month.  It  was  brought  out  that  a  strong  alumni 
chapter  could  be  of  much  use  when  the  new 
Long  Beach  State  College  began  admitting 
national  houses. 

Those  present  included:  Charles  A.  Taylor, 
Dr.  Reynolds  Thompson,  Bob  Mulvey,  Ed 
Lovell,  Paul  L.  Williamson,  Gordon  Jacobson, 
Bob  Mohrbacker,  John  McKinney,  Harold 
Tonini,  Jim  Amior,  Clyde  Horner,  Ralph  Cissne, 
Al  Wright,  Bob  Ryan,  and  Paul  Slater. 


A  HAYRIDE  date  at  Dover,  Del.,  in  1947 
began  a  whirlwind  courtship  for  Delaware 
Alpha's  Matthew  E.  Mitten,  '53,  and  the 
beauty  who  represented  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware in  the  1950  Miss  America  contest. 

Wedding  bells  rang  for  Matt  and  his 
bride — Lorna  E.  Edwardson — on  September 
23,  1950,  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

In  1949,  Matt  entered  the  University  of 
Delaware  to  pursue  Civil  Engineering.  He 
participated  in  freshman  football,  wrestling, 
and  track.  Matt  also  represented  Sig  Ep  in 
the  1950  Intramural  Boxing  and  Wrestling 
contest  in  the  145-pound  class.  After  winning 
four  preliminary  matches,  he  lost  a  close 
match  in  the  finals.  All  this  time  Lorna 
was  giving  singing  recitals  and  studying 
voice  at  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  sang  at  club  meetings  and  bene- 
fits all  over  Delaware.  This  year  a  group  of 
people  asked  her  to  enter  the  Dover  beauty 
contest.  She  consented,  won  the  contest  and 
went  on  to  become  Miss  Delaware  of  1950. 
Although  she  won  no  honors  in  the  Miss 
America  contest,  she,  nevertheless,  received 
many  gifts  of  clothes  and  other  useful  items. 
Lorna  is  blonde,  blue-eyed,  and  her  measure- 
ments are:  bust — 34",  waist — 24",  hips — 34", 
weight — 127  pounds  and  she  is  5'7"  tall. 

Singing  is  not  her  only  ability.  When  out 
of  school  she  won  a  month's  scholarship  to 
work  with  the  Henlopen  Players  in  Reho- 
both.  Now  that  she  is  married,  she  plans  to 
continue  her  singing  career,  and  work  at  the 
Farmer's  Trust  Company  of  Newark  until 
Matt  graduates.         — Roger  D.  Browning 


Columbus 

Men  of  the  Ohio  State  chapter  and  of  the 
Columbus  Alumni  Chapter  met  on  January  27 
at  the  Hotel  Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Sig  Ep  at  Ohio  State.  The  charter 
was  granted  on  January  31,  1908. 

Initiation  ceremonies  began  at  3:00  p.m.,  and 
the  banquet  followed.  This  event  was  preceded 
by  an  alumni  smoker  at  the  chapter  house  on  the 
26th.  -J.  E.  Howell 

Quad  City 

The  Quad  City  Alumni  at  their  regular 
monthly  meeting  held  December  14,  at  the 
Club  McKan  in  Davenport  elected  Bert  Durkee, 
a  Rock  Island  attorney,  president  for  1951.  Bert 
was  a  Sig  Ep  at  Nebraska.  Dr.  George  Elerick, 
of  Iowa  Alpha,  a  dentist  in  Davenport,  is  vice- 
president.  Marshall  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Co.  of  Davenport,  and  a 
former  Iowa  Gamma  member,  will  serve  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

Plans  for  the  January  meeting  were  made  and 
the  committee  on  arrangements  were  instructed 
to  make  the  next  gathering  the  annual  ladies 
night. 

— F.  P.  Ralston 

Kansas  City 

Herb  Roush,  Missouri  Alpha,  '33,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Alunmi  Chapter  at 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  December  19. 
Other  officers  elected  were  Richard  J.  Southall, 
Kansas  Alpha,  '43,  vice-president;  Richard 
Hucke,  Kansas  Alpha,  '50.  secretary;  and  A.  D. 
Elliott,  Missouri  Alpha,  treasurer. 
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•      BRIEFS       * 

Delaware 

Dr.  John  J.  O'Connor,  '36,  Wilmington,  Del., 
was  recently  appointed  a  captain  with  the  medi- 
cal detachment  of  the  156th  AAA  Gun  Battalion, 
Delaware  National  Guard. 

Major  Grover  T.  Surratt  served  as  camp  ex- 
ecutive during  tlie  summer  of  1950  for  the  Or- 
ganized Reserve  Corps  training  at  Fort  Miles, 
Del. 

Wray  Hushebeck,  '50,  is  in  training  with  the 
DuPont  Company  at  Parlin,  N.J. 

Ralph  Bradley,  '50,  is  in  the  mortgage  divi- 
sion of  the  real  estate  department  of  Gilpin,  Van 
Trump,  and  Montgomery,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


Illinois 

Lowell  E.  Ackmann,  '44,  is  a  sales  engineer 
for  the  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
in  the  Chicago  sales  offices. 


Kansas  State 

Ralph  Graham  resigned  as  head  football  coach 
of  his  alma  mater  in  November. 


3§issouri  3tines 

Shorty  Voiles,  '50,  is  a  sales  engineer  for 
Airtherm  Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
situated  in  the  Chicago  offices. 

Richard  O'Brien,  '50,  is  a  research  analyst  for 
Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  at  San  Diego, 
Cahf. 

Tom  Wirfs,  '50,  is  a  marine  designer  for  Ash- 
land Oil  Refining  Company,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Maurice  Rausch,  '50,  is  employed  in  the  lube- 
processing  department  of  Sinclair  Refining  Com- 
pany, Harvey,  111. 

Don  Reinart,  '48,  is  a  sales  engineer  for  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

Montana  State 

Ralph  E.  Fields,  '25,  served  as  chairman  for 
his  alma  mater's  Homecoming  in  November. 

Homer  Anderson,  '28,  is  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  Montana  district  of  Kiwanis.  He  resides 
in  Bozeman. 

William  Barbour,  '48,  recently  joined  the  edi- 
torial advertising  staff  of  the  Moverstown,  N.J., 
News  Chronicle.  He  is  a  former  associate  editor 
of  the  Cape  May  County,  N.J.,  Gazette. 

Charles  R.  SteUing,  '50,  is  employed  by  J.  Ed 
Browning  and  Son,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Edward  G.  Heilman,  '50,  is  a  fire  control  aid 
for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  at  Soda  Springs, 
Calif. 


NYU 

Nathaniel  B.  Slattery,  '40,  is  co-author  of  a 
book  entitled  Your  Store:  A  Guide  to  the  Suc- 
cessful Operation  of  a  Stationery  Store.  He  re- 
sides at  Forest  Hills,  N.Y. 

Oklahoma 

Jim  L.  Haddock,  M.D.,  was  inducted  as  an 
associate  fellow  of  the  International  College  of 
Surgeons  at  the  annual  assembly  of  that  body 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  November. 

Oregon 

Daniel  Wessler,  '46,  has  been  granted  a  li- 
cense by  the  Portland,  Ore.,  presbytery  to 
preach  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Hichmond 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Aarons,  '17,  is  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. He  recently  completed  a  three-year  tour  of 
duty  in  Hawaii  and  the  Marshall  Islands. 

HVashington 

Donald  K.  Moon,  '50,  is  in  the  Army  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex. 


*       VITAL     DATA      * 

Married 

"A  man  should  first  build  a  house,  then  plant 
a  vineyard,  and  then  marry." 

—BABYLONIAN   TALMUD 

Dale  Brown,  Colorado  Alpha,  '50,  past  chap- 
ter president,  and  Barbara  MoncrieflF,  Alpha  Chi 
Omega,  on  September  22,  1950,  in  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church,  Denver,  Colo. 

Thomas  J.  Livingston,  Colorado  Alpha,  '50, 
and  Ruth  Anderson,  Chi  Omega,  in  August, 
1950,  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  C.  Mortenson,  Colorado  Alpha,  '51, 
and  Genevieve  Duce,  Chi  Omega,  in  Septem- 
ber, in  California. 

Chester  Rawson,  Colorado  Alpha,  '49,  and 
Norma  Burris,  Theta  Upsilon,  in  summer,  1950, 
in  Boulder,  Colo. 

William  Andrew  King,  Florida  Beta,  and 
Betty  Jeanne  Eubanks,  on  November  19,  1950, 
at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Al  Marron,  Iowa  Beta,  '50,  and  Jane  Arm- 
strong, Gamma  Phi  Beta,  on  November  4,  1950, 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Bob  Huber,  Iowa  Beta,  '50,  and  Elsie  Brown, 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  on  October  21,  1950,  at 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Hjalmar    Sandberg,    Iowa    Beta,    and    Juana 
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Former  Field  Secretary  Gus  Schmidt,  New 
Jersey  Beta,  and  his  bride,  the  former 
Margaret  Rugh,  who  were  married  Oct.  21. 

Kirchner,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  on  December  23,  1950, 
at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Albert  Ray  Bowman,  Montana  Alpha,  and 
Sally  Myers,  daughter  of  his  chapter  brother 
Remley  E.  Myers,  on  November  18,  1950,  in 
Missoula,  Mont.,  11  days  after  he  received  his 
call  to  report  back  to  the  Marines. 

Anton  R.  Jorgensen,  New  York  Gamma,  '40, 
and  Eula  Ray  Gerber,  on  September  9,  1950,  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 
with  chapter  brother  Ernest  T.  Yanega  as  an 
usher. 

Stuart  Joynt,  New  York  Delta,  and  Claire 
Hall,  on  October  21,  1950,  at  Albany,  N.Y. 

John  Friday,  New  York  Delta,  and  Sarah 
Moeslin,  on  September  16,  1950,  at  Montclair, 
N.J. 

WilUam  Backer,  New  York  Delta,  and  Mar- 
garet Stuntz,  on  September  9,  1950,  at  Williams- 
ville,  N.Y. 

William  Tyler,  New  York  Delta,  and  Lorraine 
Eveleth,  on  August  12,  1950,  at  Troy,  N.Y. 

Alan  Fowler,  New  York  Delta,  and  Kathleen 
Bevlin,  on  September  4,  1950,  at  Newport,  R.I. 

Jake  Schoonderwoerd,  North  Carohna  Delta, 
and  Janet  Ellington,  on  December  16,  1950,  in 
Durham,  N.C. 

Winfield  Morgan  Baldwin,  Jr.,  North  Carolina 
Delta,  and  Virginia  Sue  Rosemond,  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1950,  in  Hillsboro,  N.C. 

David  Collins  Huntlev,  North  Carohna  Delta, 
and  Mary  Deane  Williams,  on  November  4, 
1950,  in  Durham,  N.C. 

Jack  Myrick,  Oklahoma  Alpha,  and  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Hagerty,  on  August  26,  1950,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  with  brother  of  the  bride  Bill 
Hagerty,  Tennessee  Alpha,  as  best  man. 

Wesley  R.  King,  Pennsylvania  Gamma,  '52, 
and  Margaret  Isabella  Fletcher,  on  August  27, 
1950,  in  the  First  Christian  Church,  Somerset, 
Pa. 


Born 

"Every  baby  born  into  the  world  is  finer  than 
the  last  one."  —dickens 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Ray,  Colorado  Beta, 
a  son,  Kennetli,  Jr.,  on  November  27,  1950. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  L.  Logan,  Colorado 
Beta,  '44,  a  son,  Montell  Roy,  their  first  child, 
on  November  12,  1950,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Smolenske,  Colorado 
Beta,  '46,  a  son,  William  John,  on  November 
22,  1950,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Jordan,  Jr.,  Missis- 
sippi Beta,  '45,  a  daughter,  Wanda,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1945,  in  Kosciusko,  Miss. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Reinhardt,  New 
York  Delta,  a  daughter,  Susan  Gay,  on  July  14, 
1950. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Stevenson,  a  son, 
Edward  Nicholas,  on  March  17,  1950. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Reinhardt,  New  York 
Delta,  a  daughter,  Debra  Dawn,  on  October  3, 
1950. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Benedict,  New  York 
Delta,  a  son,  Bruce  Carter,  on  May  4,  1950. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  O.  Strong,  Okla- 
homa Alpha,  '47,  a  son,  Allison  Hightower,  on 
December  30,  1950,  at  Wilhamsburg,  Va. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AUen  M.  Boedeker,  Jr., 
Texas  Alpha,  '48,  a  daughter,  Dana  Anise,  on 
August  5,  1950,  at  Ozona,  Tex. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Woods,  Jr.,  Vir- 
ginia Alpha,  '49,  a  son,  Charles  Thomas,  on 
September  14,  1950. 

Died 

"There  is  no  teaching  like  a  good  man's  life." 

— ELLERY   SEDGWICK 

WiUiam  P.  Yetter,  Jr.,  Colorado  Gamma,  '18, 
charter  member  and  onetime  president  of  his 
chapter,  entomologist  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  father  of  Sig  Ep  William 
P.  Yetter,  III,  New  York  Beta,  '50;  on  June  17, 
1950,  at  Morrestown,  N.J.;  of  a  heart  attack. 

Lester  Roberts  Boutwell,  Mississippi  Beta, 
'38,  former  Navy  lieutenant,  Methodist  lay 
leader,  on  April  28,  1950,  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  follow- 
ing an  operation. 

Albert  Frederick  Koch,  New  Hampshire  Al- 
pha, industrial  engineer,  manager  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  plant  at  Johnson  City,  N.Y.;  in 
September,  1948,  of  injuries  received  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

Thomas  L.  Hapgood,  New  Hampshire  Alpha, 
'19,  onetime  employee  of  the  Strathmore  Paper 
Company,  in  active  service  from  1941  to  1945 
as  executive  officer  of  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
Armory,  and  later  as  a  worker  in  organizing  the 
Veterans  Administration;  on  September  28, 
1950;  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Pa.,  of  coro- 
nary thrombosis. 
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CHAPTE 


How  the  Delalphan  sees  it. 

■  Misery  loves  company,  and  we  are  happy  to 
see  the  editor  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  Caduceus 

down  on  his  knees  to  the  historians,  pleading: 
"Have  a  heart,  brothers!  The  task  of  condensing 
has  worn  our  blue  pencil  to  a  nub.  I  suggest 
that  careful  writing  can  pack  more  meat  into 
125  words  than  some  chapter  letters  on  my  desk 
that  have  300." 

■  It  would  probably  take  someone  like  Uncle 
Billy  Phillips  to  tell  us  whether  wing  collars 

and  cutaway  coats  have  ever  bedecked  the 
dramatis  personae  of  a  Sig  Ep  chapter  installa- 
tion. If  not,  the  newly  made  Boston  University 
Sig  Eps  have  chalked  up  a  record.  (See  cover. 
Complete  story  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 
The  happy  fellows  in  the  picture,  who  actually 
look  as  though  these  crisp  habiliments  were 
hand-tailored  for  them,  are,  from  left:  Vice- 
president  Dickson  Scott,  President  Charles 
Mahoney,  Secretary  William  Nolan,  Historian 
John  Rallis,  and  Comptroller  Peter  Thorsell. 

■  Roger  D.  Browning,  co-editor  of  the  Del- 
alphan of  the  University  of  Delaware  chap- 
ter, and  Bill  Fisher,  art  editor  of  that  paper, 
collaborate  in  a  recent  issue  in  appealing  to  the 
alumni,  particularly  those  near  by  in  the  large 
city  of  Wilmington,  to  help  the  chapter  remain 
strong.  "The  active  chapter,"  says  Browning, 
"is  constantly  moving  up  the  hill  of  success,  but 
a  stronger  alumni  group  would  make  this  suc- 
cess road  better  and  easier." 

Fisher's  cartoon  (see  cut)  shows  the  alumnus, 
more  than  ten  times  as  big  and  strong  as  the 


active  (who  is  himself  no  puny  fellow),  a  be- 
wiskered  fellow,  gaunt  of  brow,  with  torso  and 
biceps  surpassing  those  of  Hercules,  once  also  a 
model  for  the  Greeks. 

Fisher  suggests  that  this  fellow  could  easily 
take  hold  of  the  chain  and,  with  his  fellow 
active  already  toiling  to  the  limit,  pull  the  huge 
boulder  named  "Fraternity  Problems"  up  the 
"Hill  of  Success"  in  a  breeze.  And  he  probably 
could,  too. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  boasts  223  members 
of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  according  to  the  latest 
national  Directory. 

■  The  December,  1950,  issue  of  The  Panther's 
Tale,  Middlebury  Sig  Eps'  newspaper  which 
won  the  Frayser  award  for  1949-50,  appears 
equally  high  in  caliber  as  its  predecessors. 

Edited  by  Renton  Bond,  it  contains  on  its 
front  page  stories  of  top-ranking  interest;  such 
as  brothers  subject  to  draft  call;  number  of  new 
pledges;  silver  anniversary  celebration;  and  an 
account  of  the  dedication  of  a  fine  new  me- 
morial field  for  the  college. 

That  it  is  not  a  one-man  job  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  in  its  six  pages  appear  no  less  than 
eleven  bylines.  However,  to  get  eleven  different 
fellows  to  turn  in  good  stuflF  for  an  issue— and 
we    know   Editor   Bond   will   agree— can't   even 


The  Panther's  Tale 


Btothers  FpoI  -S'*  •>" 

Winds  o!  Drali, 

P,r-'  l-A  Calibe       ,,„ 


""'    Lang  Field  Dedicated; 
Meets  Intramural  Needs 


Good  teamwork  keeps  standard  high. 
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Founded  at  the  University  of  Richmond,  1901,  by  Carter 
AsHTON  Jenkens,  Benjamin  Donald  Gaw  (d.).  Wil- 
liam Hugh  Carter,  William  Andrew  Wallao  (d.). 
Thomas  Temple  Wright,  William  Lazzll  Phillips, 
Ldcian  Baum  Cox,  Richard  Spurgeon  Owens  (d.),  Edgar 
Lee  Allen  (d.),  Robert  Althed  McFarland,  Franklih 
Webb  Kerfoot  (d.),  and  Thomas  Vaden  McCaol.  Chartered 
under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  1902.  Central  Office: 
15    North    Sixth    St.,    Richmond,    Va. 

GUANO   president:   Dr.   Wiixiam   C.    Smolenske,   533   Republic 

Building,    Denver  2,    Colo. 
GRAND    vice-president:    Luis    J.    Roberts,    840    B    Street,    San 

Diego,    Calif. 

grand  TREAsimER :  Edwin  Buchanan,  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

GRAND  HISTORIAN :  FRANK  H.  Hamack,  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

GRAND  SECRETARY:  WiLLIAM  W.  HiNDMAN,  Jr.,  15  North  Sixth 
St.,   Richmond    19,    Va. 

GRAND  guard:  ROBERT  W.  Kelly,  309  Lafayette  St.,  Nev»  York 
12,  N.Y. 

SENIOR  CRAND  MARSHAL:  J.  RuSSELL  Pratt,  4061  Rose  Ave., 
Western   Springs,   III. 

JUNIOR  GRAND  MARSHAL:  Charles  F.  Stewart,  Cleveland  In- 
surance Agency,   Inc.,  808  Guardian   Bldg.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

TRUSTEES  OF  ENDOWMENT  FUND :  ROBERT  L.  Ryan,  Chairman, 
Bank  of  America  N.T.  &  S.A.,  Santa  Monica  Branch,  1358 
Third  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  Walter  G.  Fly,  141  E. 
North  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Larkin  Bailey;  Charles  S. 
Thompson;  William  C.  Smolenske;  William  W.  Hindman, 
Jr.  Address  correspondence  to  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Wil- 
liam W.  Hindman,  Jr. 

TRUSTEES    OP    CHARLES    L.    YANCEY    STUDENT    LOAN    FUND:    ChARLBS 

F.  Stewart;  Earle  W.  Frost,  710  Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  custave  a.  schmidt,  jr.,  89  Oakview  Ave.,  Maple- 
wood,   N.J. ;    William   W.    Hindman,    Jr. 

TRUSTEES     OF     NATIONAL     HEADQUARTERS     CORPORATION  :     ErNEST     L. 

Dyer,  President,  323  Western  Union  Bldg,  Norfolk  10,  Va. ; 
William  W.  Hi.n'dman,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  15  North 
Sixth  St.,  Richmond  Va. ;  Herbert  H.  Smith,  vice-president, 
4300  W.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Luis  J.  Roberts; 
Db.  William  C.  Smolenske. 

chaplain:  The  Rev.  Thomas  V.  McCaul,  502  N.E.  8th  Ave., 
Gainesville,    Fla. 

other  officials:  John  Robson,  Editor  of  the  Journal,  609  E. 
74th  Ter.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  William  W.  Hindman,  Jr., 
Business  Manager,  15  North  Sixth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Franklin  C.  Sewell,  National  Librarian,  c/o  San  Fran- 
cisco Jr.  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Dr.  U.  G.  Dubach, 
National  Scholarship  Chairman,  9555  S.W.  Lancaster  St., 
Portland,  Ore.;  Edwin  S.  Darden,  National  Advisory 
Architect,    R.F.D.   3,    Box   411,   Merced,   Calif. 

assistants  to  grand  secretary  :  Ray  McCron,  Frank  Ruck,  Jr. 

FIELD  secretaries:  Carl  0.  Petersen,  Albert  A.  Mezo,  Math- 
EW  McBride,  George  K.  Salt,  Walter  J.  Preston,  15  North 
Sixth    St.,    Richmond,    Va. 


be  accomplished  by  one  man  unless  he  gets  up 
early  in  the  morning,  goes  to  bed  late  at  night, 
and  unless  he  uses  a  whip. 

■  The   Journal's   wholly   imaginary  palm   of 
merit  for  a  bang-up  job  of  reporting  goes  this 

time— as  it  has  once  before— to  Historian  Roger 
D.  Browning  of  the  Delaware  house.  He  pre- 
pares his  material  with  painstaking  skill,  using 
a  checklist  to  see  that  nothing  worthy  of  men- 
tion has  been  overlooked,  he  digs  up  photos 
that  usually  reproduce  well,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
few  active  chapter  historians  who  bother  to 
send  in  news  of  his  chapter's  alumni. 

■  In  this   day   of  rising   costs  and   of  a  con- 
siderably enlarged  fraternity,  die  business  of 

editing  a  fraternity  magazine  becomes  ever  more 
selective.  Though  no  chapter  letters  appear  in 
this  issue— a  plan  that  was  stated  in  the  copy 
call  to  active  chapter  historians— every  attempt 
has  been  made  to  include  as  many  items  as  pos- 
sible relating  to  activities  in  our  houses. 

But  basically  it's  not  the  Journal  that  decides 
how  the  chapters  are  covered.  Good  historians 
and  able,  picture-minded  reporters  are  the  ones 
who  guarantee  first-rate  Journal  space  for  their 
chapters.  Invariably  these  men  are  diligent  work- 
ers, and  even  if  their  material  must  be  boiled 
down  and  some  pictures  omitted,  readers  will 
know  that  their  chapters  are  doing  things. 

However,  scratch  the  surface  of  a  reporter 
whose  chapter  is  represented  poorly  in  the 
Journal  or  not  at  all,  and  10  times  out  of  10 
the  chances  are— and  ha\'e  been  since  great- 
grandfather's day— that  you  won't  find  a  reporter 
at  all  but  just  a  guy  who  makes  alibis.       -J.R- 

*  *  Approximately  1,000,000  college  and 
tmiversittj  students  in  the  U.  S.  are  doing 
Red  Cross  work. 


Bill  Emery,  Montana 


"It's  the  result  of  a  compromise— some  wanted 
a  bookcase  and  some  others  wanted  a  fireplace." 
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$1 


A  few  hundred  copies  of  the  recently 
pubhshed  Directory  of  members  of  the 
Fraternity  are  still  available.  For  your 
copy  of  this  useful  book,  address  the 
Central  Office,  15  North  Sixth  Street, 
Richmond  19,  Va.,  enclosing  one 
dollar.  To  be  sure  of  getting  a  copy, 
write    promptly. 
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Songs 

IN  FOUR-PART  HARMONY 

We  now  have  available  at  the  Central 
Office  for  sale  our  new  SONG  BOOK 
combination  which  consists  of  our 
regular  SONG  BOOK  and  a  supple- 
ment containing  the  five  prize-win- 
ning Conclave  songs,  and  the  "An- 
them," "Wonderful  Sig  Ep  Girl,"  "A 
Sig  Ep  Canoe  Song,"  and  "My  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  Sweetheart,"  all  of  which 
are  arranged  in  four-part  harmony. 
The  price  of  this  SONG  BOOK  com- 
bination is  $1.00.  The  supplement  is 
not  available  separately. 

Order  from 
CENTRAL  OFFICE 

Sigma   Phi  Epsilon 

i5  North  Sixth  Street 
iSiehmond  19,  Va. 
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Order   Your   Badge   From  The   Following   Price   Liat 

Minia- 
ture       Official 

Plain   Border    f  4.50      S   5.75 

FULL  CROWN  SET  BORDER 

Imitation  Crown  Set  Pearl    $10.50  $13.50 

Whole  Pearls 13.50  19.25 

Whole  Pearls,   3   Diamonds 53.50  62.00 

New  Extra  Crown  Set,  Larger  Pearls     17.50  21.50 

GUARD  PINS 

One 
Latter 

Plain     *  2.25 

Chased    2.75 

Close  Set,  Half  Pearl 4.50 

Crown  Set,  Whole  Pearl <.90 

RECOGNITION  BUTTONS 

Official    *     .75 

Cre«t     1.00 

Crest,  Enameled 1.25 

Monogram,    Plain    1.25 

Pledge  Button    .73 

All  Prices  Subject  to  20%  Federal  Tate 


Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our  new  1951  BOOK  OF  TREASURES. 


YOUR   BALFOUR   BADGE 

A  Beautiful  Symbol  of  Friendship 

Your  pin  is  an  emblem  of  fraternity — of 

:i€>^^  ^TItSBB    *"  lasting  friendship  and  fellowship  dur- 

ing your  college  days. 

Fashioned   of   fine   gold   and   precious 

jewels  by  the  hands  of  Balfour  crafts- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     men,  your  fraternity  pin  will  always  be 

__  .        .^___^^_^^_i^  ,r  — /^—     3  treasured  symbol  of  your  membership. 

As  your  official  jeweler,  Balfour  guar- 
antees the  highest  quality,  finest  work- 
manship, and  assures  you  of  our  sincere 
desire  to  please. 

^.^^A  —  \m  ■!  JS^!^  1951  BLUE  BOOK 

^^»  M  'iKtl^  l^^^^^HHH^SH  ^    "^^'    catalog   of    fine    fraternity    jewelry, 

li^^aP^  I  ^n|P^v         ^^^MM^l  crested    rings,    billfolds,   stationery,    awards, 

'\  V  ;       r'^^B|  favors,  programs,  and  gifts. 

■*'  Mail  post  card  for  FREE  copy! 

INSIGNIA   PRICE  LIST 

Regular  Crown  Extra  Crown 

Badges:                                                                       Miniature  Official  Miniature                 Official 

Plain      $  4.50  $     5.75  $                            $ 

Nugget  border   5.50  6.00 

Engraved    border    5.50  6.75 

Crown  set  pearl   13.50  19.25  17.50                      21.50 

Crown  set  pearl,  3  diamonds   24.00  48.50  46.00                      53.75 

Crown   set  pearl,  4  diamonds    27.50  58.00  55.50                      64.50 

Crown  set  alternate  pearl  &  diamond 41.50  115.00  93.50                    129.00 

Crown    set    diamond     69.50  210.00  169-50                    236.50 

Imitation    crown    set   badge    10.50  13.50 

Pledge  button,  gold  plated 75  Greek   letter  monogram   recognition    $1.25 

Recognition    button,   gold   filled    or    sterling 75        Enameled  coat  of  arms  recognition,  miniature 

size    1.25 

TAXES:  Add  20%  Federal  Tax  and  any  State  or  City  Tax  to  the  above  prices. 

Official  Jeweler  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

L.         G.        BALFOUR        COMPANY 

ATTLEBORO  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  Canada  .  .  .  Contact  your  nearest  BIRKS'  STORE 


